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“BEHOLD iN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper, 
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NOTT WISURS THERE WERE A FEW MORE “‘SPARROWS” IN LONDON, 


BOY AND MAN: 
PART II. 
CHAPTER VIII.—NO MAN’S ISLAND, 
“ A guardian angel o’er his life presidin; 


Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing.” 
—Saml. Rogers. 


ME SPARROW and the rest of the party were 

all right again the next day, and baby seemed 
etter already in health and spirits. Mr. Armiger 
ind the ladies had lodgings looking over the sea, 
No. 1283,—scxx 29, 1876. 











while Mr. Sparrow found a nest for himself and 
Nott over a shop hard by. But they were always 
together in the day-time; they walked together, 
talked together, and took all their meals together ; 
and Nott waited upon them with almost as much 
dexterity as zeal, being naturally sharp, and more 
than naturally willing. 

Broadstairs is not a very lively place, but they were 
lively ; that strolling about upon the sea-shore or on 
the cliffs was very pleasant—husband and wife, 
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bachelor and spinster, nurse and boy, thus they 
generally sorted themselves. They visited Ramsgate, 
Margate, the North Foreland, the lighthouse, and 
every other place of interest in the Isle of Thanet, 
of which there were so many, and all so easy of 
access, that, as the guide-book of those days testified 
upon the title-page, ‘“‘ you might stay a whole week, 
taste the pleasures around, and carry home change 
from a five pound note.” 
ladies took their work down to the beach, the gentle- 
men went out fishing on the deep, much against Mr. 
Sparrow’s inclination, who considered that his time 
might have been more pleasantly employed on shore. 
Nott went with them; he baited their hooks for 
them, and caught his own fingers, but never let them 
know it. He took off the fish from their lines, and 
caught his fingers again, and when they observed it, 
smiled, as if he liked it. He pulled at the oar, and 
caught crabs, by way of a change, and was moro 
glad than any of them when they reached the shore, 
though he had had plenty of that (not of the shore, 
but of the verb preceding it) all the morning. 

On tho whole, Nott was a great success, though 
they pronounced him “ Nott successful;” his name 
afforded them amusement—for they were in the 
humour to be amused—and his conduct pleased them 
more. He was quick, active, observant, unselfish, 
and followed his master’s looks like a terrier, and the 
conclusion they all came to was, that he was Nott 
very much improved, and Nott what he ought to be. 

Miss Goodchild had a partiality for Nott. She 
would talk to him sometimes when she found him on 
the beach, where he went with the nurse and baby, 
asking him about the ragged-school and other 
matters, and the boy was pleased to answer all her 
questions. 

‘¢ What led you first to the school?” she asked 
him one day. 

‘Mr. Armiger, ma’am; he caught me by the hand 
as I was holding it out to him” (reddening as he 
spoke) ‘in the street, and led me along with him, as 
if I belonged to him. I did not want to go just 
then; but he stopped and talked to me, so kind, I 
said I would go; and I did.” 

‘‘ And did Mr. Armiger teach you ?” 

‘‘No, Miss, Mr. Sparrow taught me mostly. I 
liked him for a teacher: we all like Mr. Sparrow, 
and he has the biggest class of any.” 

‘¢ Did you ever go to any school before ?” 

‘¢No, Miss.” 

‘¢ And you have no father or mother?” 

‘‘ No, Miss; never had none.” 

‘Who brought you up, then?” 

“ Brought myself up, Miss, mostly.” 

‘Where did you live?” 

‘‘Didn’t live at all, Miss: used to be about the 
Borough Market: got a job there sometimes unload- 
ing, early in the morning when the carts came in.” 

‘‘Then where did you sleep?” 

‘¢ Anywhere I could, Miss. Never went to bed, as 
I can remember, till they took me to the hospital. 
Often lay in a big basket at the market, with a bit of 
straw in it.” 

‘* And now you can read a little, and do a great 
many things. How old are you?” 

*‘ Don’t know, Miss; twelve or fourteen, perhaps ; 
couldn’t say at all.” 

‘Do you like being at Mr. Sparrow’s ?” 

‘* Like it, Miss? If I didn’t like it I should ought 
to be drownded. I’ve heard talk of angels, Miss, but I 
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never saw one, except in a dream when I was at the 
hospital; and he was about six foot high, upright as 
a pillar, with large blue eyes like a penny bunch of 
violets, a roundish face, brown hair, teeth as whit 
and regular as a chummy’s (that’s a chimney swee), 
you know, Miss), a blue coat and a buff waistcoxt; 
but the largo eyes and long eyelashes, that was wha 
you saw most of when you looked at him.” 

The boy noticed how much his hearer was pleased 
and interested, and went on describing with hearty 
earnestness the charms of Mr. Sparrow’s personal 
appearance and the goodness of his heart, and hoy 
he had taken care of him when he was ill, and had 
been a grandfather to him, ‘let alone a father,” 
and he hoped he should live with him as long as hy 
lived anywhere; and he should not mind jumping 
overboard for him, or anything else, if it would by 
of service tohim. And Mr. Sparrow had given hin 
a hymn-book, and wrote his name in it—his Christian 
name (for he had been christened now at All Saints’ 
Church)—and he always carried it with him in his 
pocket; and he had learnt several hymns out of it, 
and he only wished there was a few more Sparrows 
in London—or angels, it did not matter which you 
called them—that was what he wished, though on 
was enough for him, and there would never bo 
another like that one, not if there were thousands. 

Annie Goodchild listened to him with her eyes 
fixed upon the far-distant horizon, and did no 
interrupt him, and when he had done speaking 
walked slowly away without a word, to look at baby. 
Nott looked after her, and hoped within himself that 
he had not said anything to give offence, about 
‘¢ Sparrows in London,” for instance; but the next 
time he saw her, and she spoke to him, his mind was 
quite relieved on that point. 


The fortnight’s holiday was nearly at an end when 
the party, going out as usual in the evening fora 
stroll upon the sands, sat down to rest at the foot of 
a chalk cliff, detached by the action of the sea from 
the mainland, and forming at high water an island, 
known by the name of ‘‘No Man’s Land.” Mr. 
Armiger and his wife were on one side of this cliff, 
and Mr. Sparrow and Miss Goodchild, as it happened, 
on the other, and when the married folks got up and 
walked away, the unmarried ones remained, uncon- 
scious of their departure. The calmness and beauty 
of the sea, auguring a fair voyage on their retum to 
London Bridge, seemed to have absorbed all their 
attention ; for after one or two remarks on this subject 
they were silent, Annie Goodchild looking straight 
before her to the sea-line on the horizon, scarcely 
distinguishable from the calm, streaky clouds which 
seemed to rest upon it; and Mr. Sparrow intent upo 
drawing figures in the sand, and rubbing them out 
again with his foot, glancing round from time 10 
time at his fair companion, as if he would give mo 
than a penny for her thoughts. 

‘Tt has been a very pleasant holiday,” he said 
length. ‘‘T ought not to say holiday, though, as farss 
I’m concerned, for I never do any work to speak ot. 
Armiger must have enjoyed it immensely, and t 
will do him good; and the baby is wonderfully in- 
proved: it looked pinched, poor little thing, as ift 
wanted a holiday, though of course the baby does 
not do much work either.” 

“‘T should hope not, poor darling.” 

“But, I say, isn’t it curious, you know, that yo 
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baby? I never cared very much about babies 
before; but I do now. And I’m going to begin 
work now in earnest. I have been pretty regular at 
the office lately, and shall stick toit. I’m afraid I 
shall have to go to-morrow, or tho next day at 
farthest. My uncle has written to say the manager 
is ill, and he wants me to take his place; so I shall 
be manager for a time; and I shall have a good 
share in the business myself by-and-by. My money 
isin it now, you know. It is a very profitable con- 
cern. Then I must go about the Borough hopping. 
Ido most of the hopping, you know. Very appro- 
priate, is it not, for aSparrow? It is not everybody 
who knows how to buy hops, and the beer depends 
chiefly on the hops. You do drink beer sometimes, 
don’t you?” 

“Not very often, Mr. Sparrow. 
to offer me a sample ?” 

“TJ would offer you everything I have got in the 
world, if I thought you would take it, and not laugh 
atme. I’m going to settle down now, and make a 
home, you know; and I was going to say, if you 
didn’t mind— I’m so fond of you, you know, I 


Wero you going 


couldn’t live without you; I’m sure I couldn’t. So 
would you just mind marrying me, you know? Oh, 


do say ‘Yes’—I mean ‘No.’ You will, won’t you? 
Do say ‘ Yes’—do say ‘Yes.’?” He caught her by 
the hand, and looked up imploringly into her eyes, 
fearing most of all that she would laugh at him, and 
put him from her with a jest. But she did not laugh. 
She was still gazing on the horizon far away, as if 
looking into the future. Her lips were parted, and 
her face a little flushed; but she did not look dis- 
pleased. 

“Do answer me, Annie. I know I’m not good 
enough, nor clever enough, for you; but I should 
get better every day if I had you for a wife ; 


so you 
won't mind saying ‘Yes,’ will you? Oh, do say 
‘Yes, ” 

She had not withdrawn her hand, though he was 


pressing it so warmly between both of his; yet he 
could scarcely believe his good fortune. ‘ Do answer 
me, Annie,” he repeated. ‘‘ At least, don’t. Thero, 
it’s all settled, isn’t it? You don’t mind, do you?” 

She was smiling now, and looking down into his 
eyes as he sat on the sand at her feet. Yes; “they 
were what you saw most of when you looked at 
hm;” and “very like violets,” with a little dew 
upon them. Nott was right. 

“You are a dear, good fellow,” she said; clever 
enough and good enough for the best wife that evor 
lived. Yes; Ido mind, very much indeed. I have 
known you long enough; and when the time comes 
for you to marry, I will be your wife, for I don’t 
think I—could live without you, either.” 

“You don’t mean that? Oh, Annic! 
do, though! I might have known it. 
fitto marry an archbishop instead of me. But you 
could not have any one else to love you anything 
like as I do. I could live with you here, on this 
‘No Man’s Island,’ and never want to go a step 
beyond it. And I'll stick to you all my life, like— 
like one of these limpets on the rock. There they 
stick, smooth or rough, high water or low; it makes 
no difference to them. And that’s the way we'll 
cling to one another, through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, where alone true joys are 
to bo found, as the Prayer-book says.” 

_ They sat hand-in-hand for a few minutes, rejoicing 
in the misquotation, and supremely happy. Nothing 
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that either of them could say was extravagant; 
nothing was absurd just then. r 
s Z I shall always call you Annie, now,” he said. 
‘I’m going away to-morrow morning; but I shall 

write to you to-morrow night, my darling Annie. 
Annio is a much prettior name than Goodchild, is it 
not? But you'll change that, won’t you? Though 
Sparrow is not a pretty name, is it ?” 

“TI like Sparrow a great deal better,” she an- 

‘* But look, there’s your boy, Nott, coming. 

What is he throwing his arms about in that way 
for?” ’ 

“ Tfo’s making signs about something. Why, I 
declare!” he exclaimed; ‘don’t bo frightened! ‘the 
tide is rising ; it does not signify.” 

“Not signify! Oh, Mr. Sparrow, we shall bo 
drowned.” 

“Oh, no; no fear of that. I could climb up this 
rock, and carry you with mo easily; or I could swim 
a mile with you upon my back. ‘There is no danger. 
Besides, it’s only up to our ankles yet; so I shall 
take you in my arms”’—suiting the action to the 
word—*‘ and walk through it without wetting tho 
tip of your toes. Now 1am the rock and you are 
the limpet. Stick tight; put your arms round my 
neck and hold tight. 

fe stepped down into the water with his precious 
burden, and waded slowly through it—more slowly 
than he need have done. He mounted the bank of 
sand opposite more slowly still. Even then he did 
not put her down, but seemed as if he meant to carry 
her all the way home. Nott was by this time lost to 
view behind a projecting cliff, but appeared pre- 
sently, wading round the point. 

‘I thought you would both have been drowned 
dead, sir; I thought you would,” he exclaimed, and 
burst out crying. ‘ Hullo! I didn’t think I’d been 
such a babby. I haven’t guv in like this since I 
don’t know when. Aro you all right, sir? are you 
all right?” 

‘“‘ All right, thank you, Nott. Run off as quickly as 
you can after Mr. and Mrs. Armiger, and tell them 
so; and then run home and change your clothes.” 
Nott did as he was bid; and Mr. Sparrow, shaking 
himself like a great water-dog—for the water proved 
to be much deeper than he had represented it— 
walked home with his bride-elect, as happy as he 
was wet. He found a change of clothes laid out 
ready for him; and when he had put them on, went 
in search of Annic, and found her sitting by the 
cradle, with the baby wide awako and laughing in 
her face. He saw her stoop down and kiss the 
little thing again and again,—ono of those rapid 
volleys, or mitrailleuses, of kisses which are dis- 
charged upon babies only—and heard her say, ‘‘ Isn’t 
he a love, baby? he loves me; he’s mine, mine, 
mine,’’? emphasising each repetition with a kiss. 
Poor Mr. Sparrow felt quite as happy as the baby. 
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THE BORDER LANDS 

IV.—SERVIA. 

: ‘HIE principality of modern Servia does not in- 

clude all the Serbs, nor is it co-extensive with 

the former Servian dominions. It is, in fact, a patch 

of the old territory snatched from the grasp of tho 

Turk, and held by the bravery of its people. This 

recovered region takes somewhat the shape of a 
un 2 
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triangle. Tho base rests on the Save and the 
Danube, while the sides are in part formed by the 
Drina on the west and the Timok on the east; the 
one river dividing the country from Bosnia, and the 
other to some extent from Bulgaria. On the south 
the rounded apex abuts on the Turkish territory of 
old Servia, from which the land slopes towards the 
great rivers on the north. The Morava, the largest 
river of the interior, on its way to the Danube, 
divides the triangle into two unequal portions; the 
Kolubara flows more to the west, and falls into the 
Save. In extent, Servia is about one-fifth smaller 
than Scotland, and sparsely occupied by 1,352,000 
inhabitants. Like Scotland, it is a land of moun- 
tains. On the south-west the mountains consist of 
offshoots of the Dinaric Alps, and elsewhere of 
branches of the Balkin chain. One of these, 
gathered into a knotty group in the centre of the 
country, forms the Rudrik Mountains. Another, 
running northwards, meets a range of tho Carpa- 
thians, and with it forms the ‘‘ Iron Gates” of tho 
Danube. Nothing can exceed the wildness and 
stern sublimity of this celebrated portal, through 
which the great river flows. 

Generally speaking, Servia is traversed from south 
to north by extensive mountain ridges. ‘These form 
valleys which nowhere expand into plains. In its 
physical features the country is not unlike Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, but with its green and well- 
wooded hills it is in striking contrast to the bare and 
sterile region of Montenegro. 

In our former paper we saw that Montenegro con- 
tained in its mountain recesses the unconquered 
remnant of the old Servian empire, and that, there- 
fore, the little principality of the Black Mountain 
may, in that sense, be held as its truest representa- 
tive.. Modern Servia, however, on account alike of 
name, resources, and geographical position, claims 
continuity of national life with the Servia of the 
fourteenth century. The motto of its present princes 
of the house of Obrenovitch is ‘‘ Time and my right.” 
Their arms ropresent a white cross on a red field, 
and on the cross is inscribed two dates, 1389—1815 ; 
between them lies a drawn sword. The first date 
commemorates tho fatal fight of Kossova, when the 
Servians, overthrown by the Ottoman arms, became 
a subject people; the second marks the year when 
Milosch Obrenovitch went from his dwelling among 
the mountains of the interior to the church of 
Takovo, to raise anow the standard of revolt. The 
drawn sword between the dates may be taken to 
indicate that the attitude of the subject Serbs on the 
Danube during four long centuries of Turkish rule 
was not one of servile submission, but of a nourished 
antagonism. What gives importance to the revolt 
of 1815 is that it resulted in the permanent acknow- 
ledgment of Servia by the Porte as a self-governing 
though still tributary power, under native rulers. 
Servia restored to the Serbs, brought back with it 
the hope, at some future time, of entire indepen- 
dence, and of an extension of territory co-extensive 
with the old Servian kingdom. Nor do the free and 
warlike inhabitants of the Black Mountain entertain 
any jealousy of the national aspirations of their 
brethren on the Danube. ‘The two Serb powers are 
tn close alliance, and between the families of the 
respective princes there exists a cordial friendship. 

To appreciate fully the political position and 
national aspirations of resuscitated Servia, wo may 
briefly notice the riso, growth, and short-lived 
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splendour of the old kingdom prior to the Turkish 
conquest. Considerable obscurity rests on the carly 
history of Servia. We gather, however, that the 
Servians were conquered by the Bulgarians, and 
afterwards became subject to the Eastern empire, 
Regaining their a the year 1085, Stephen 
Nemanja, the first of his line, in the twelfth century 
welded together several detached and vassal govern. 
ments into a united power, and became Grand Zupan 
of the Serbs. In 1217 Servia became a kingdom, 
independent alike of Hungary and the Eastem 
empire, with Stephen, son of the Grand Zupan, as 
the first crowned king. For upwards of two cen- 
turies Servia was ruled by princes of the house oj 
Nemanja. These princes intermarried with daughters 
of Byzantium, France, and Venice. The fortified 
town of Prizen, in old Servia, lying on the slope of 
the Scardus Mountains, became the ‘ ezargrad,” or 
city of the ruler. Under the Nemanja princes the 
Servian kingdom grew in extent until it embraced 
the lands of the Slavo-Serbs. Stephen Dushan, the 
greatest ruler of the line, who was crowned in 1333, 
raised the monarchy into an empire, and became 
Czar Dushan, with a sway extending not only over 
the Serb lands, but over Bulgaria, North Albania, 
JStolia, and Macedonia. Dushan aimed to possess 
himself of Thrace and the throne of the astern 
empire, and for this end marched to Constantinople 
at the head of 80,000 men. His purpose was, how- 
ever, unfulfilled, for on the way he was seized with 
fever, and died at the age of fifty. Czar Dushan is 
one of the great figures of history. A man of largo 
stature, noble presence, and imperious will, he had 
also a genius for conquest and a political sagacity 
in advance of his age. Had he attained to the 
FKastern throne, and ruled Servia from Constanti- 
nople, his successors might have been able to oppose 
a consolidated and united empire of Slavs and Greeks 
to the advancing wave of Ottoman conquest. In that 
case there might have been no Turkey in Europe, 
no Slavic races downtrodden for centuries under 
barbarian rule, and no unsolved Eastern question in 
our day to perplex statesmen or sct nations by the 
ears. 

On the death of Dushan the Servian power de- 
clined, and with the murder of his feeble son tho 
line of the Nemanja ended. Lazar, a connection of 
the family, succeeded to the czardom. Lazar wes 
pious, energetic, and valiant, but he was unfortunate 
in battle. His name and memory are not tho les 
cherished by tho Servian people; and his fall on the 
field of Kossova with the lost liberty of Servia are 
bewailed in their pathetic national songs. 

After Lazar’s death intervened the four centuries 
of Moslem ascendency represented by the drawn 
sword between the dates on the cross. This period 
was, however, for a short time broken by the 
victories of Prince Eugene and the occupation a 
Servia by Austria. 

With the opening of the century began the era d 
restoration, for it was in 1804 that the peasait 
George Petrovitch, called by the Turks Kara (black) 
George, headed the insurgents. The chiefs of th 
janissaries, under the name of dahis, in many of th 
provinces of the Turkish empire, usurped authority, 
opposed the pashas—the representatives of the 
Sultan—and oppressed the peasantry, and nowhere 
were they so powerful as in Belgrade. It was the 
atrocities committed by tho dahis which incited the 
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at Topola in 1767, after overcoming the dahis, 
directed his efforts against the authority of the 
Sultan. After a struggle of eight years, with vary- 
ing fortune, the Turks were driven from Servia. In 
1813, however, they retook the country, and Kara 
George and other chiefs fled to Austria. The great 
peasant leader returned again in 1817, but his life, 
by a foul crime, was sacrificed at the shrine of poli- 
tical necessity. Among the voivodes who remained 
in Servia was Milosch Obrenovitch. The youth of 
Milosch was spent among the mountains as a swine- 
herd. He had joined Kara George, and afterwards 
pursued, as his brothers had done, the lucrative, and 
in Servia respectable, calling of a swine-dealer. On 
Palm Sunday, 1815, Milosch appeared, as we have 
said, at the church of Takovo. Brilliantly armed, 
and with the national flag in his hand, he stepped 
into the midst of the assembled Servians, and said, 
“Here I am; and now war with the Turks is 
begun.” For the details of the struggle, which 
lasted till 1829, we must refer our readers to the 
admirable history of the Servian Revolution by 
Leopold Ranke, translated by Mrs. Kerr. Milosch 
was declared prince by the National Assembly, and 
in 1830 acknowledged as such by the Porte, with the 
right of succession in his family. The Porte at the 
same time accorded to the Servians the right of self- 
government, reserving seven fortresses, garrisoned 
by Turks, and a nominal sovereignty. 

Although Milosch had done so much to earn the 
gratitude of his countrymen, he fell under the 
popular resentment. His mode of government was 
moulded too much after the fashion of a Turkish 
pasha. So despotic, indeed, did his acts become, that 
he was forced to abdicate the throne in 1839 in 
favour of his son Milan, who was, however, too ill 
to govern at the time of his father’s downfall; and 
dying soon afterwards, he was in turn succeeded by 
his brother Michael, the younger son of Milosch. 
Neither did Michael please the chiefs of Servia, for 
he also, in 1842, was compelled to quit the country. 
The Servians now turned their eyes to Alexander 
Kara Georgevitch, the son of the first liberator, who 
was elected prince by the Skouptchina, or National 
Assembly. For a time the rule of Alexander gave 
satisfaction, and under his guidance great progress 
was made in internal improvements. After a reign 
of about seventeen years, party feeling again ran 
high, another crisis occurred, and the son of Kara 
George was compelled to abdicate. And now the 
aged Prince Milosch was recalled from his retirement 
at Bucharest, in compliance with the popular 
demand, ‘Give us back our old Milosch!” Old 
Milosch reigned little more than one year, dying in 
1860. He left the throne to his son Michael, then 
at the age of forty, who was also for the second time 
proclaimed Prince of Servia. 

During his exile Michael had travelled much in 
Europe, and become a thorough European. He pos- 
sessed enlightened views as a ruler, and bending his 
whole energies to give his country a new and really 
independent life, he organised the militia so that 
ervia could summon to her standard in time of need 
&@ force of 100,000 trained men. Roads also were 
formed, bridges built, schools established, and agri- 
culture and commerce encouraged. The popularity 
of the prince was greatly increased, in 1862, by his 
obtaining the removal of the Turkish garrisons from 
elgrade and all the other fortresses of Servia. The 
@ducation of Prince Michael led him to introduce 





European refinement among his court and people. 
One of his tastes was for parks and gardens. The 
garden attached to his town residence was choice and 
elegant. He converted a picturesque district lying 
along the chain of hills to the west of Belgrade into 
a deer-park, named the Topshidere. When walking 
in the Topshidere, in June, 1868, Prince Michael 
was assassinated. The death of so wise and expe- 
rienced a ruler was a great loss to Servia. The next 
in succession was a youth of fourteen years of age— 
Milan, grandson of Jephrem, a brother of old 
Milosch, and consequently second cousin to the 
deceased prince. Milan, now the reigning prince of 
Servia, and the fourth of his dynasty, was born in 
1854, at Jassy, of a Moldavian mother, who had 
married the son of Jephrem Obrenovitch. Prince 
Michael had adopted Milan as his heir, and sent him 
to Paris to be educated. When tho tragic event 
occurred, Milan was hurried from his studies to 
Servia, and proclaimed prince in July, 1868. During 
his minority the government was entrusted to a 
Council of Regency. Having attained age, he 
ascended the constitutional throne of Servia on the 
22nd August, 1872. 

By the constitution the executive is vested in a 
council of five ministers. The legislative authority 
is exercised by two independent bodies—the Skoupt- 
china, or House of Representatives, and the Senate. 
The former is composed of 134 deputies, of whom 33 
are nominated by the prince and 101 chosen by tho 
people, one deputy for every 2,000 electors. The 
electors are the males of the country, above twenty- 
one years of age, paying direct taxes, not being either 
domestic servants or gipsies. ‘The Senate consists of 
17 members, nominated by the prince, ono for 
each of the seventeen departments into which the 
country is divided. Formerly all the vacancies were 
filled up by the rest of the members, but now the 
prince exercises the power of appointing the Senators. 
Lhe Senate is always in session. The Skouptchina 
meets regularly every three years, or, if the prince 
chooses, oftener. No taxes can be legally imposed 
without the sanction of this Lower House, nor can 
any modification be made in the constitution, or 
change in organic laws, without its recorded consent. 
Besides this ordinary Skouptchina, there is what may 
be termed the Grand Skouptchina, which is four 
times larger, and is convoked only on rare occasions, 
such as the election of a prince. With this latter 
body rests the power of deposing a despotic prince ; 
and thus the constitution of Servia contains within 
itself a provision for accomplishing a legal revolu- 
tion. The pay of the President of the Senate is 
£700 a year, and of the Vice-President £500, while 
an ordinary senator receives annually £420. Tho 
appointments to the Senate are for life. 

Servia has no public debt. Its total revenue is 
given at £711,240, and the expenditure at nearly 
the same amount. The main source of the revenue 
is produced by a capitation tax. This tax is lovied 
according to a minute classification of the rank, 
occupation, and income of each individual. A certain 
amount is, in the first instance, imposed on the dif- 
ferent communes, or parishes, when it is again 
distributed among the heads of families. The com- 
munal organisation of Servia is of ancient origin, 
and existed all through the time of its subjection to 
Turkey. The country is divided into 17 depart- 
ments, 60 sub-departments, and 1,059 communes. A 
commune consists of a single villago if large, or of 
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two or three adjoining villages if small. In each 
village or principal village there is a head, or mayor, 
and a priest. A petty court is also held, with a limited 
jurisdiction, presided over by the mayor. If the 
village has an inn, it belongs to the commune, and 
is rented, as also its pasturages and oak woods, 
and the money paid to the communal account. In 
each commune provision is also made for public 
education. 

The chief towns in Servia may be reckoned at five 
in number, viz., Belgrade, Semandria, Schabatz, 
Ushitza, and Kragujewatz. Belgrade, the capital, 
is a city of about 60,000 inhabitants, and is situated 
at the junction of the Save and the Danube. Its 
famous fortress has been repeatedly taken and re- 
taken in the wars of the Turks with the Hungarians 
and Austrians, and more recently in the struggle with 
the Servians. It is a place of great strength, and 
commands the Danube. The cathedral of Belgrade 
is a large but tasteless structure, with a gilt bell- 
tower. ‘The interior is covered with pictures of no 
great merit. Schabatz ranks after Belgrade as the 
second town of Servia. It is situated farther up the 
Save, near to the frontier of Bosnia, and is a place of 
considerable commercial importance, and the seat of 
a bishopric. Semandria at the confluence of the 
River Jessava with the Danube, below Belgrade, 
and near to the mouth of the Morava, is surrounded 
by hills, whose slopes are covered with vineyards, 
and occupies a situation full of picturesque beauty. 
It is, besides, a place of historical interest. Ushitza, 
also the seat of a bishopric, is an interior town, in 
the south-west corner of Servia. It stands among 


orchards, and is defended by a castle which com- 
mands three important roads. Kragujewatz, formerly 


the capital, stands in the centreofServia. Here are the 
government powder-mills and arsenal, established by 
the late Prince Michael, where rifled cannon are cast 
and old muskets transformed into breech-loaders. 
Besides these larger towns, there are several busy 
and thriving smaller towns and many villages 
scattered throughout the country. 

The scenery of Servia is exceedingly beautiful, 
the mountains being for the most part covered with 
dense forests of oak and other trees. The valleys 
and rivers form an endless and agreeable diversity ; 
and the lower ground is exceedingly fertile, abound- 
ing in rich meadows and fields, well fitted for the 
culture of wheat or Indian corn. In his account of 
the highlands and woodlands of Servia, Mr. Paton 
bears frequent testimony to the romantic beauty of 
the country. Speaking of the country bordering the 
Drina, he says, ‘‘ Nothing like enclosures or fields, 
farms, labourers, gardens, or gardeners, and yet itis 
and looks a garden in one place, a trim English 
lawn and a park in another. You almost say to 
yourself, ‘The man or house cannot be far off. 
What lovely and extensive grounds! Where can the 
hall or castle be hid?’”’ During the same journey, 
Mr. Paton mado the ascent of the mountain Ko- 
paunik, which is so placed that the eye can take in 
an immense range of territory. He thus speaks of 
the scene:—‘‘A gentle wind skimmed the white 
straggling clouds from the bluo sky. Warmer and 
warmer grew the sunlit valleys; wider and wider 
grew the prospect as we ascended. Balkin after 
balkin rose on the distant horizon. When at length 
I stood on the highest peak, the prospect was liter- 
ally gorgeous. Servia lay rolled out at my feet. 
There was the field of Kossovo, where Amurath 
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defeated Lazar and entombed the ancient empire of 
Servia. I mused an instant on this great landmark 
of European history ; and following the finger of an 
old peasant, who accompanied us, I looked eastward, 
and saw Deligrad, the scene of one of the bloodiest 
fights that preceded the resurrection of Servia as a 
principality. The Morava glistened in its wide 
valley like a silver thread in a carpet of green; 
beyond which the dark mountains of Rudnik rose to 
the north, while the frontiers of Bosnia, Albania, 
Macedonia, and Bulgaria walled in the prospect.” 
From the top of Kopaunik the view embraces 
memorials of the glory, fall, and rise of Servia; 
there may be at once seen the seat of the Servian 
empire in old Servia, the field of its overthrow, and 
the scenes where freedom was again won by the 
sword of the Serbs. 

The Serbs have fine figures, and are of good 
stature, and generally of fair complexions, with 
light hair, blue eyes, and open countenances. They 
are distinguished by vigour of frame, personal 
valour, love of freedom, and glowing, poetical spirit. 
If they are a less plodding, or what may be termed 
lazier, people than the Bulgarians, they have, on the 
other hand, a more masculine address and demeanour, 
and are altogether a physically stronger and nobler 
race. The women are good-looking and well-made; 
their movements are easy and supple, and the com- 
plexions even of the peasant girls are clear and 
fresh, and betoken good constitutions and robust 
health. The traveller who sees the Servians only at 
Belgrade would take away a wrong impression of 
the character of the people generally. Mr. Paton 
found the men of the interior of the country to be 
neither poor nor barbarous. He describes them as 
‘a single-minded and uncorrupted race, characterised 
by the patriarchal simplicity of their manners and 
the poetic originality of their language.” The fol- 
lowing testimony of the Rev. Mr. Denton is to a 
similar effect :—‘‘In no country is life and property 
more secure; the peasants of no part of continental 
Europe can compare with those of Servia for that 
truest of all courtesies, which is based on a spirit of 
independence, and springs from true gentleness of 
character. The salutations of the peasants to the 
traveller have no trace of servility; they are tho 
mutual homage which one free man renders to 
another. I once asked of a Servian gentlemaa 
‘whether there were any nobles in Servia ?’ ‘ Every 
Servian is noble,’ was the proud reply.” It is, 
perhaps, to this exaggerated feeling of personal 
dignity that we aro to attribute the unwillingness o 
the free Serbs to work either as servants or fam- 
labourers. This necessary class is drawn from the 
adjoining countries of Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Wallachia. The Servian has been compared to the 
Scottish Highlander. Like him, he is brave in battle, 
hospitable, fond of plaintive music and poetry, but 
with little aptitude for trade, and, while he tills his 
own land, lazy in agricultural operations. 

In Servia, as in Montenegro and other Serb lands 
the female is reckoned an inferior. This does no! 
seom to be owing to Turkish influence, but to be 
inherent in tho old Slavic manners. All travellers 
bear witness to the remarkable cleanliness of person 
and house which obtains throughout Servia. The 
cottages of the Wallachs, many of whom are settled 
in the country, are by no means so clean and tidy 48 
those of the Servians. 

The soil of Servia is fertile and productive, but 
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SERVIA. 


three-fourths of it is uncultivated, and agriculture is 
still in a rude and primitive state. Immigration of 
industrious cultivators of the soil would be an advan- 
tage to stimulate the natives by salutary example and 
competition. The great want of Servia is native 
enterprise, labour, and capital. Not only is the soil 
fertile, but the country is full of valuable timber, 
and rich in coal and other mineral resources. Mines 
have been recently opened by English companies, to 
whom concessions have been made by the govern- 
ment. Since Servia was freed from Turkish govern- 
ment, good roads have been made between the chief 
towns; but there is still much to be done in this 
respect. No railways yet exist in the country, nor is 
the Morava yet navigable, as it might by labour 
become, for sixty miles from its mouth right into the 
interior of the country. No British vessels are to be 
found at Belgrade. The chief trade of Servia is 
with Austria, and, ta a less degree, with Turkey and 
Roumania. British manufactures reach Servia only 
through Austria. Of late years there has been an 
increased consumption of cotton goods. ‘The annual 
value of the imports is given at £900,000, and of 
the exports at £1,100,000. Tho great staple of 
Servian industry is cattle and swine. One-half of 
the value of the exports consists of swine. The pigs 
roam through the oak-forests in countless herds, 
feeding on the acorns or on such pasture as the fields 
end forests afford. Great numbers are taken to 
Hungary a::.. S'avonia to be fattened for the Austrian 
market, while those fattened in Servia are slaughtered 
at Belgrade. Gziain forms about one-third of the 
Servian exports, and Indian corn is largely culti- 
vated; and, among other products, we may instance 
the grape, which is grown on the banks of tho 
Danube. 

The British Consul-General Loneworth, s‘ationed 
at Belgrade, complains of the indisposition of the 
natives for labour, and of their lack of constructive 
skill. To a rough class of artisans—architects, 
masons, and carpenters from the provinces of 
Albania and Macedonia—the rural population. of 
Servia, which consists of nine-tenths of the inhabi- 
tants, are indebted for the construction of their 
houses and cottages. The carnings of this class of 
itinerants, Mr. Longworth says, have been estimated 
at £200,000 a-year, a large and continuous drain on 
the resources of the country. 

The Servians belong to the Orthodox, or Eastern 
Church; they are governed by the Archbishop of 
Belgrade, who is the metropolitan, and three 
suffragan bishops. The Servian Church acknow- 
ledges the primacy of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, but is independent. The income of each 
bishop is £1,000 per annum ; that of the archbishop, 
£2,000. Tho number of the clergy, parochial and 
monastic, is between seven and eight hundred. The 
parochial clergy require to be married, in accordance 
with the invariable rule in the Eastern Church. Few 
ornone of the churches have pulpits, and preaching 
sTare except on the great feast days of the Church. 
the old Slavonic is used in the services, and although 
adead language, it is so allied to the spoken dialect 
that the people understand the hymns and prayers. 
With the exception of some 15,000 gipsies, a few 
thousands of Roman Catholics, Jews, and Moham- 
medans respectively, the whole people belong to tho 
Greek Church. 

The burden of rule in Servia in theso times of 
revolt and portending change is laid on young 
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shoulders. Prince Milan is only in his twenty- 
second year. It cannot be said that he has secured 
that influence and authority over his people which 
Prince Nicolas of Montenegro possesses.. There are 
elements of political unrest in Servia of which the 
mountain principality knows nothing. It is a field 
for foreign and native agitators. The war party is 
strong, and much military preparation has beon 
made. Important issues depend on the attitude of 
Servia. Whatever may be in store for the country 
as events evolve, whether trial or triumph, we cannot 
but regard its ultimate progress and freedom as 
assured. Nor can we better conclude our notico 
than by quoting hopeful words as to the future of 
Servia, written long before the insurrectionary rising 
in the neighbouring provinces. 

‘The Servians have conquered their independence, 
and they will know how to maintain it. They have 
quietly but securely advanced since they threw off 
the Turkish yoke, and they owe their progress to a 
national character distinguished by many remarkablo 
qualities, a sturdy feeling of independence, an honest 
industry, and a sound morality, offering in these 
respects a strong contrast to that of tho Greeks. 
They have maintained and gradually improved the 
free institutions which they have won. They have 
no expensive and showy court nor public establish- 
ments; they do not exhaust their resources in diplo- 
matic missions, useless offices of state, and wholesale 
public corruption; and they do not ape tho worst 
fashions and vices of Europe. ‘They have conse- 
quently no national debt; they are moderately taxed, 
and their yearly revenue is amply sufficient to mect 
all their wants. Education is making good progress, 
and the internal tranquillity of the country has been 
secured. The Servians are the best representatives 
of a powerful race, destined to play a great part in 
the future history of Europe and the world. Let us 
leave them to the development of their own institu- 
tions, unshackled by guarantees and foreign inter- 
ference, and the time will probably come when they 
will afford a more complete solution to the Eastern 
question than any complicated system which diplo- 
macy could devise.” 





OUR BOYS-OF-ALL-WORK. 


\ E were startled lately on hearing that the tax- 

collector intended to charge us for the boy 
that cleans our boots and knives, under the pretence 
that he is aman-servant. If he did, I fear I should 
have to fall back upon a girl, for my purse is hardly 
long enough to satisfy any additional demands. 
What with the rise in coals and meat and the 
school-bills, and putting out my eldest lad, and 
marrying my eldest girl, and all the rest of it, that 
never very well-filled receptacle for my carnings 
already grows sufficiently slender, and another attack 
of the Queen’s collector would be altogether too 
much for it. Certainly, if this proposal were to bo 
renewed, we must fall back upon girls, however much 
we may dislike it. 

Yes, I own that for the boot-cleaning and knifo- 
polishing business I prefer a boy. He may bo 
dirtier—in short, there is no doubt that he is. Ho 
may also be noisier, and less amenable to discipline 
than a girl. But, for all that, I prefer him. Havel 
not been a boy myself—I do not, of course, mean in 
the boot-cleaning lince—and was I not dirty, noisy, 
certainly unpleasant, and probably turbulent? There 
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are advantages also about a boot-cleaning boy 
which disappear in the case of a boot-cleaning girl— 
you can threaten him with immediate corporal 
punishment. When he has boot-cleaned to the full, 
you can send him out on errands, or up ladders, or 
into the garden. Being dirty to begin with, he takes 
no harm from an extra bit or two of dirty work. 
Yes, on the whole I prefer a boy; and I hope sin- 
cerely that the tax-collector will not renew his fell 
resolve. 

Dear me, what a number of ‘‘ boys” we have had 
since we started in the housekeeping line! As 
impossible to remember them all as to remember the 
dates and names of the Saxon kings before the 
Conquest. Still, some few of them force themselves 
on the memory. 

There was the boy immediately preceding the 
present boy. Whata boy he was! I meet him now 
and then in the town, and we exchange a friendly 
word. Now he is apprenticed to a respectable trade, 
and has arrived at that stage when a chimney-pot hat 
and embroidered waistcoat are thought necessary for 
the completion of his Sunday attire. But he was one 
of the dirtiest and the merriest boys we ever had. 
In the intervals of boot-cleaning my children used to 
gather round him, and he conjured wonderfully: 
Halfpence disappeared up his sleeve—faithfully re- 
appearing, I am bound to say, and returning to their 
original owners at the close of the exhibition. With 
the knives, which he professionally superintended, 
he could perform the most surprising feats. A fork 
in his hands became instinct with life, and I am 
afraid to say how many oranges he could keep up in 
the air at once. For all which he was none the 
worse; and when he went, we gave him five shillings 
extra, as a littlo testimonial to his merits. 

I wish every one of our boys had been like him; 
but do I not remember some of a very different sort ? 
There was the boy, for instance, known to us as 
‘* Pips,” from some occult reason which I have never 
fathomed. Pips, alas! appeared to have no concep- 
tion of duty as connected with a boot ora knife. The 
schoolmaster, by whose recommendation he came, 
introduced him, indeed, as a remarkable arithmetical 
genius for his position in life, and intimated that 
Pips might be expected, as time went on, and oppor- 
tunities should open, and brain develop, to do 
something wonderful; and itis quite certain that he 
used the whitening with which he was entrusted to 
draw geometrical figures on the back of the boot- 
room door, and on one occasion was appealed to 
successfully by the cook to solve a problem as to the 
cost of some pounds and odd ounces at threepence 
three-farthings. But his genius refused to accom- 
modate itself to the polishing of boots and knives; 
and so, after a while, tho knowledge that our boot- 
boy could do decimal fractions having ceased to 
console us for half-brushed boots and spotty knives, 
Pips was dethroned, and another assistant obtained, 
less intellectual, but more effectual. 

More effectual, did I say? Yes, certainly, in a 
sense; the work was done, no doubt. The cat might 
have used my boots for a looking-glass; and the 
knives looked like new, and cut a good deal better 
than new. But at what cost was this attained? In 
those days—but nover, never since—we covenanted 
to give the shoo-boy his breakfast. But did we 
covenant to give him his dinner, tea, lunch, and 
supper? By no means. And yet, shortly after tho 
arrival of Webster, it began to be darkly rumoured 





in our establishment that breakfast with him was 
equivalent to all these meals rolled into one in tho 
case of ordinary boys. The cat had hitherto borng 
the brunt of all strange disappearances in the mattcy 
of food, but now she retired into obscurity, and her 
fame suffered a total eclipse. Webster became the 
edax rerum of the establishment. Who eat the pie? 
Webster! And the cold pudding? Webster! Who 
the remains of the leg of mutton, and the extra loaf, 
and the—? But my pen fails me. Suffice it to say 
that Webster went. Whither he went I have nct 
learned; but, I hope, to some place where the dict 
was unlimited. 

To Webster, after some inconspicuous tenants of 
the office, succeeded Miles. Miles retains a hold on 
my memory as the boy who cared for his mother, 
Breakfast, as a regular institution, was abolished 
before his arrival. That circumstance, and its reason, 
has already been stated. But still there were, of 
course, bits and remnants which naturally found 
their way to the boy, and Miles, anticipative of these, 
was always provided with a basin, and a cloth to 
cover it with. Such a proceeding, in my wife's 
opinion, was exceedingly suspicious. She had no 
objection to Miles consuming on the premises any- 
thing which might be given him, but she had a very 
great objection—as would many housewives—to any- 
thing being carried off. So one day she went round, 
pretty early in the morning, as far as the court in 
which Miles and his mother lived; and there she 
found the mother breakfasting on a half-eaten slico 
of bread-and-butter and a little scrap of bacon, 
which had been given the boy, and which he had taken 
home to her rather than cat it himself. In fact, it 
was a genuine case of filial care, and not, as we sup- 
posed, a system of fraud and peculation. Very 
pleasant it is, in the midst of so much of this sort of 
thing, occasionally to light upon something of a 
different character. And pleasant is it also to have 
seen that Miles has made a steady progress upwards 
ever since he left us. His mother, so tar as 1 know, 
is gone to a better place, and Miles now has a com- 
fortable home, a tidy wife, and a little garden, from 
which he every now and then brings us a rose, ora 
stick of celery, or some other vegetable token of au 
old affection. 

Dear me! how the time must have rolled on to 
permit such a thing! But time does roll; and in the 
matter of boys, I am glad to think that it has rolled 
us up some good ones, many tolerable ones, and only 
a few really bad. We have always tried to do them 
some little good, show them, if possible, some kind- 
ness, and got them on alittle, and seen that they had 
some opportunities of instruction, both in temporal 
and spiritual matters. And, on the whole, wo lave 
found our boys answer, and, I hope—as I said—w» 
shall not have to take to girls. They may be all 
very well in their way, but I prefer to go on with my 
boys; and both my wife and [ are getting too old tu 
learn new ways. W. E. L 





BIRTHPLACE OF JOAN OF ARC. 
EXTRACT FROM JOURNAL OF A FRENCH PASTOR. 


| pected lee and lively interest has of late been 
awakened in the history of Joan of Are by tho 
hitherto ineffectual efforts of M. Dupanloup, Bis!ep 
of Orleans, to obtain her canonization. This interest 
is felt alike by Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
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DOMREMY-LA-PUCELLE. 


The former, whilst they deplore what they must look 
upon as superstition, revere her memory, not only on 
account of her patience, bravery, and sufferings, 
but also on account of her independent spirit 
and personal conviction, which are apparently the 
sause of the Pope’s reluctance to have her name 
inscribed on the calendar of Romish saints. With 
the French people, however, and especially the in- 
habitants of Orleans, she is amazingly popular, and 
has become doubly so since the late war. Many 
have been brought to attribute the disasters of 
France to the absence of religion, and would like to 
sec a revival of the fervent, warlike, yet devotional 
spirit which animated the French people in the days 
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There was no moon; but the snow, ten inches deep, 
prevented it from being a really dark night ; and the 
icicles were hanging, some eight or ten feet long, 
from the banks and quarries on the roadside. Was 
met at Pagny, and driven all night in an open cart 
to Brixey-aux-Chanoines, where we arrived soon 
after break of day. I shall not forget that journey, 
with the drifts of snow, and jolts, and howling wind 
and sleet. I tried to comfort myself with the thought 
that I was going to comfort the mourners, and to 
preach the glad tidings to the villagers. But my 
young driver seemed for a while too dismal to con- 
verse. The cold, too, caught our teeth. At last we 
passed through the long street of Vaucouleurs, where 
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BIRTOPLACE OF JOAN D’ARC. 


of Joan of Arc, the deliverer of Franco from the 
foreign invader. 

Many years ago the pastor from whose journal the 
following extract is taken visited the birthplace of 
Joan, at Domremy-la-Pucelle. At that time the 
place was no doubt less frequently visited than it is 
at present. The cottage in which Joan was born, 
though not very picturesque, was prettily situated 
near tho village green, on which stood some nico 
trees, and near which passed the River Meuse, wind- 
ing amongst the hills. The axe and the hammer of 
modern civilisation have not perhaps improved the 


place, but it is still a retired, rural, and interesting 
spot. 


March 18th, 7 p.m., 1858.—Poor Madame Storak 
died last evening at the age of eighty-three. I am 
requested to start immediately in order to bury her 
to-morrow morning. Eighteen leagues [forty-five 
miles], by cross-roads! Quite on the extremity of 
my parish !—and what weather! . . . 

14th—The snow was falling fast last night when 
I wrapped myself in my cloak and began my journey. 





Jeanne d’Are first heard the voices which bade hor 
arise and save her country from the foreign foe. I von- 
tured to ask my companionif he knew anything of the 
history of the maid of Orleans. He knew but little: 
** But,” he added, ‘don’t talk just now; we must 
not arouse the attention of the gendarmes, for we have 
no right to be travelling without a lantern.” When 
wo had fairly passed the gendarmerie, he added, ‘‘ Tho 
old woman at home is afraid to go out of our door 
without a light, and she forgot last night to give me 
the lantern.” 

‘‘Pray,” asked I, ‘‘ what is she afraid of?” 

‘Oh, she saw the two red men walking along the 
side of the wood yonder. Many about here have 
seen them—and the red children too, as red as melted 
iron. They lie murdered in yonder meadow, but 
they walk about at night.” 

‘I do not believe that,” I remarked. ‘My dear 
young man, he that fears God is not frightened by 
such superstitious nonsense.” 

‘** Well,” he replied, ‘I am not learned, and do 
not know much about religion. But a friend of mino 
met a man just hero, where the roads part; he was 
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twelve feet high, and had a little white dog; and 
others have seen him.” 

I soon discovered these and similar stories were 
the common belief of thousands in that part of the 
country, which seemed to me to have been the classic 
land of superstition both before and since the days of 
Joan of Are. 

My young companion was a Roman Catholic by 
birth. In all that region Protestantism is represented 
only by about half-a-dozen families of Mennonites. 
Gross darkness seems to pervade all minds. I found, 
however, some light and peace at the house of my 
friend the miller, whose aged mother had been a 
pious woman, and had been a light for many years 
in that dark spot. 

The whole village turned out to attend the funeral. 
‘the mayor clothed himself in his best suit, put on his 
tricoloured scarf, and walked by my side. Two priests 
hid themselves in the church-tower close by the grave, 
in order that they might see and hear without being 
seen. All seemed to listen attentively. After the 
ceremony some tracts and little books were distri- 
buted. 

The weather becoming fine, and Domremy-la- 
Pucelle being close by, 1 visited the cottage where 
Jeanne d’Arc was born. It is pleasantly situated 
under the hills, by the river side, a quaint, ugly little 
stone building, containing the bed in which the little 
maid first was laid, with various statues and striking 
inscriptions. A portly sister of charity, whose fasts 
seem strangely to fatten her, and who keeps the 
museum close by, showed me very politely over the 
premises, which it is difficult to visit without feelings 
of yeneration, respect, and pity for the heroine 
whose story forms one of the noblest and brightest 


pages in French history. Poor maid of Orleans! 
Surely no one can doubt her sincerity, her piety, and 
her holy enthusiasm for God and her country. Often 
liave I wondered why the Romish Church invokes 
names and honours memories far less ‘‘ saintly” than 


hers. But they do her better homage by leaving her 
name out of the calendar of saints. 





THE READING OF THE WILL. 


DO not know when tho custom arose for the 
reading of a will as soon as those concerned and 
interested in it had returned from laying the maker 
of it in the grave, and gathered once more, often for 
the last time, in the home of the testator. Though 
the ceremony is not now observed so frequently as 
was once tho case, it is far from having become 
obsolete. And, at any rate, whether it takes place 
on the reassemblage of the mourners after the 
funeral or not, there must generally be some occa- 
sion shortly after the death of a man who has any- 
thing to leave, when his friends and relations are made 
acquainted with the nature of his last will and testa- 
ment. Whether these occasions occur before or after 
the funeral they surely have somo special corporate 
character. Then the survivors are generally gathered 
together, and though some one may have opened the 
document, till then secret, in solitude, the announce- 
ment of its contents is most likely to be made in 
and to the surviving circle while they are assembled. 
It is certain that they discuss it. 
The traditional method, involving the wisdom of 
our ancestors, is, however, to read the will when the 
last rites have been paid to the deceased. Thon the 
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blank period of suspense preceding the burial has 
been brought to its solemn close. The importunities of 
life begin to reassert themselves. The French have 
a proverb or saying, ‘‘ Bouche va toujours.”’ This, as 
I think, expresses the truth of the last statement 
much more picturesquely than the somewhat coarse 
line—‘‘One must eat’’—which clothes it in an English 
dress. The necessities of our being are not, and 
indeed cannot be, interrupted even when the stroke 
of death has just fallen on a family. Perhaps tho 
strain that accompanies the attendance of the housc- 
hold in the death-chamber produces an exhaustion 
which the freshly-made mourner is almost ashamed 
to recognise. There is something which seems, as 
it were, selfish and unfeeling to pass from the 
solemn, silent room and sit down to meat. Many, 
who feel a new loss with keen distress, have been 
almost vexed with themselves at the necessity they 
have been under to recruit their exhausted powers. 
If they belong to a numerous household, containing 
perhaps several servants, who can hardly be expected 
to have their appetite fail on such an occasion, they 
seem to themselves as if they were aiding or encou- 
raging that excessive impulse to eat and drink which 
so often characterises the surroundings of mourning. 
The ‘ funeral baked-meats ” have created a ‘‘ house- 
hold word.”’ And the drinking which accompanies 
death among some of the poorer sort of people is 
notorious and often revolting. But though those 
who are heartily sad look with repugnance upon the 
greediness—for it often deserves to be thus termed— 
of such as can hardly be expected to show strong 
signs of sorrow, this importunity of their own nature, 
which they are half inclined to resent, really marks 
the working of a beneficent law. Life soon begins 
to call us off from death. The unseen wheels of the 
living world know no hesitation or stoppage. The 
most commonplace demands are naturally continued 
to be urged, however exceptional the shock which 
may have been felt; and if any, deeply and newly 
distressed, try to refuse these, their best friends 
quickly press for their compliance with them. ‘The 
fresh-made widow is soon encouraged, or urged, to 
court sléep, to taste food. 

Thus, from the first, at the outset, we see the 
working of a law of compensation which mercifully 
begins to form a fresh skin over the sore as soon as 
it is caused. But it is when the last ceremony has 
been observed, when the dead are buried out of 
your sight, when the blinds of the house of mour- 
ing are drawn up, that old custom has decreed a 
larger facing of the duties of life. Then the last 
will and testament of the deceased, if not previously 


conventional form of which publication appears in 
the ‘‘reading of tho will.” ‘Till that time and 
business is over, the full relation of the deceased to 
the world in which he had lived is not determined. 
It is notorious that some of the most curious eccen- 
tricities of the mind have displayed themselves in 4 
man’s “ will.” We can never take our measure of 
a man till we know, not only what he has owned, but 
how he disposes of his property. Most people, however 
open and confiding their manner in life may be, 
keep their wishes about the disposition of their 
property to themselves. They do not like to take 
their little world into confidence. There is a sense 
of legitimate reticence in this reserve. The circum- 
stances of even an ordinary family are so uncertain 





that a man does not like to commit himself to such a 
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final sentence on it as the proclamation of his will 
before his departure would involve. He likes to 
retain the right to exercise his own judgment, even 
though he may have caused his will to be committed 
to writing. Once let him state during life the precise 
intended distribution of his worldly goods, and he 
feels himself barred from changing it, except at the 
risk of being unduly charged with changeableness, 
and looked upon with suspicion. If he declares 
his projected will once and then alters it, what 
guarantee have his friends that he will not alter it 
again? So he keeps the secret, wisely. 

But though none blame a man for this wise reti- 
cence, it is impossible for his friends to discharge 
from their minds all conjecture about his “ will.” 
The most staid persons have exhibited unexpected 
freaks of testamentary disposition. Moreover, a 
man may possibly have made a suitable will years 
before, which changed circumstances may render 
unsuitable. Then, again, there is the chance that 
with the best desire to make an equitable disposition 
of his goods, a testator may have neglected some 
technical conditions, the neglect of which may render 
his expressed wishes legally invalid. Even the most 
experienced of lawyers have left questionable or 
wholly useless documents behind them. How much | 
isthis uncertainty increased when the survivors do not 
even know till the decisive paper is opened whether 
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him is put back, as it were, from the last moments 
to those during which he lived in no immediate pro- 
spect of death. We are compelled to hear him as 
living and not dead. And that in tho main, and 
quite irrespectively of the nature of his ‘ will,” is a 
healthy and desirable attitude for us to take towards 
the departed. Thus, not only are the possible 
exaggerations of bereaved utterance checked by 
the necessity of business, but, as I have said, the 
picture of him in our minds is a living and not 
a dying one. As life, not mere death, determines a 
man’s character, so the reading of the will after he 
has gone leaves, as the last impression connected 
with his departure, the image of one as he was and 
wished to be known before his powers had for- 
saken him. 





NOUSE REPAIRS. 

HE man in possession of a house of his own, 

or the man who holds a house on a repairing 
lease, finds out sooner or later how difficult a thing 
it is to get the small and trifling repairs which havo 
to be done from time to time done promptly and in 
a satisfactory manner. If they are not attended to 
in good time—if the old maxim, “ a tile in time saves 





the ordinary testator has trusted to his own powers 

of composition or employed legal assistance in | 
composing his ‘‘ will.’”’ Altogether the “reading of | 
the will” is a trying business to his survivors. Let | 


alone the fact that a certain awe is attached to a 
post mortem utterance, and also the knowledge that 
if it be definite and legal, and not excessively eccen- 


tric or bearing upon it the impress of an unsound 
mind, it is irretrievably final. When it is known 
that he has any considerable or appreciable property 
to dispose of, a man’s family and friends must be 
seriously concerned to know his sentence, or to pro- 
nounce theirs upon it. 

And this crisis of conjecture has another effect. It 
forees those who have lately had their ears and 
minds filled with the utterances of sepulture, and 
their thoughts directed immediately towards death, 
to face the business importunities of life. Mourning 
is inevitably intermingled with worldly considera- 
tions. Nor let us say that this is undesirable. 
Worldly considerations must engage us while we are 
in the world. The mischief of them arises when they 
are excessive or chiefly selfish. The survivors may 
lament the dead, but they have to deal with the living. 
When they have done their duty to the departed, 
they must see to those who remain. There is some- 
times a morbid prolongation of the sentiments asso- 
ciated with the death of one whom we have loved. 
It is better, when we think of him or her, to think 
of their lives rather than of their departure from 
life. And “the reading of tho will,” or whatever 
corresponds to it, even though the ceremony may not 
¢ performed in full compliance with conventional 
procedure, has the effect, a wholesome one it must be 
admitted, of diverting the mind from an undue 
dwelling upon the last mournful scenes. The last 
broken utterances listened to by those who stood 
around the death-bed are followed by an express 
declaration of what the dead man wished while in 
sound health. We are called to see him, not as he 
was at the last, but as he wished himself to be seen 





and understood to be. Our interest in and relative to 


nine,” is ignored, the inevitable result is that small 
repairs become great ones, and the cost of getting 
them executed mounts up, before one is aware of 
what is going on, from shillings to pounds. Without 
contesting the truth of any of the fine things that 
have been said in praise of the British workman, it 
is very certain that he is not always to be had when 
you are in grievous want of him, and that one 
may wait for days and weeks before getting a simple 
job done, because he lacks the leisure or the inclina- 
tion to attend toit. Further, if it is sometimes hard 
to get hold of him, it may happen that it shall be 
harder still to get rid of him when you want him no 
longer. Now there is another maxim just as ancient 
and just as good as the one already quoted, which 
runs, ‘If you want a thing done, do it yourself; ” 
and, having proved the value of this maxim by ex- 
perience in the matter of trifling domestic repairs, we 
propose in the present paper to jot down a few plain 
directions, by attention to which persons who are not 
afraid of a little occasional work may execute their 
own small repairs at an inconsiderable expense, and 
no great amount of trouble. 

The first requisites, of course, are the necessary 
tools. Of these a few simple ones are all that will be 
needed, seeing that the householder cannot be expected 
to practise the art and mystery of the carpenter, 
joiner, or cabinet-maker. For such work as he will 
be likely to undertake, the following articles may 
suffice: A couple of saws, a fine saw and a coarser 
one; a couple of planes, a jack and a smoothing- 
plane; two hammers, one light and one heavy; a 
mallet, a pair of pincers, a pair of pliers ; a couple of 
screw-drivers, one long and one short; gimlets large 
and small, two or three bradawls, a hand-vice, a 
couple of steel punches, and a file or two; a small 
stock of nails, screws, brads of different sizes, to 
which may be added a few chisels for occasional use. 
The nails and brads of the amateur workman should 
be of wrought iron. The machine-made and cut 
nails are much cheaper, but they are brittle, and 
pretty suro to break under unpractised hands, and 
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are but sorry things, a kind of sham, at the best. 
The above will be all that is wanted for indoor re- 
pairing; if the roof, ceilings, and outdoor matters 
want attention, a few other tools will be required, 
which shall be named as we proceed. 

Let us now look over the house and see what are 
the things most apt to fall out of repair and demand 
frequent attention. In the first place, there are the 
locks and keys of the house doors. It is a small 
house that has not some twenty doors, every one of 
which ought to be lockable and unlockable at all 
times. The proper place for the key of a room- 
door is in the lock, for when lock and key are 
together both last longest. It is from want of use 
more than anything else that locks and keys get out 
of order; ‘ the used key is always bright,” says the 
proverb, and tho lock that is used fairly will not 
refuse to open at the touch of the key. Keep your 
locks easy by occasional oiling with sweet oil. When 
a lock refuses to work, draw the screws, and take it 
off; it may want nothing but cleaning, or it may be 
that one or two of the wards are bent out of posi- 
tion, and may be set right by a touch of a tool. If 
the case is beyond your cure, take it to the lock- 
smith (do not send for him) and have it repaired at 
once. If a key is lost, take the lock to a smith and 
get another made or fitted. Street-door keys should 
be kept in duplicate or triplicate, so that if one 
should be lost others may be procured without 
removing the lock. As regards locks and keys, it 
may be affirmed that the cheapest are the dearest in 
the end. Good locks are now so cheap that it is 
sheer folly to put up with inferior ones. N.B.—A 
lock will often go stiff and seem out of repair simply 
because the screws by which it is held in its place are 
a little loose, when all that is needed is to tighten 
them. 

Now as to doors. Doors will sometimes drag on 
the floor or carpet, or in the frame-work at the top, 
so as not to shut or open without difficulty. This 
happens frequently from the swelling of the wood, 
in which case a shaving should be taken off where 
the door sticks. You cannot do this without taking the 
door from its hinges, which is but the work of a few 
minutes, and it may be returned to its place as readily 
after the necessary operation with the plane is over. 
In using the plane, take care that it does not cut too 
deep and take off too much of the wood. But some- 
times a door, particularly if it be the door of a 
chiffonier, a wardrobe, or a cabinet much in use, 
will drag simply because the screws of the hinges 
are loosened. If, on proceeding to tighten them, 
you find them continue to turn up after they are 
driven home, draw them, or any one of them that 
behaves so, and substitute screws a size larger (not 
longer). When the doors of seasoned articles of furni- 
ture drag, the remedy is generally found in tightening 
the hinges. Whenever planing is necessary, take 
care that there is no nail or screw so exposed that it 
can come in contact with the blade-—otherwise you 
may spoil your plane. When doors or gates creak 
on their hinges apply a little sweet oil; the creaking 
- a sign that friction is gradually destroying the 
1lnge. 

The flooring of rooms is very likely, especially in 
modern houses built on the cheap principle, to 
require occasional attention. If, when treading over 
your carpet, you feel a board loose under the foot, 
remove the carpet, and fasten the loose plank firmly 
down by driving two or two-and-a-half inch flooring 














brads through it into the rafter beneath; you can find 
the position of the rafter by observing the course of 
the other nails that fasten it to the plank. If a loose 
flooring-board is neglected, the most likely result 
will be the working up of some of the flooring-nails 
through the carpet, to its material damage, to say 
nothing of the chance of some member of your 
family being tripped up and thrown down by the 
projecting nail. Another ugly vice of modern floor- 
ing is the shrinking of the boards and the opening 
of wide yawning spaces between them, while their 
edges are apt to curl alittle upwards. This state of 
things is sheer ruin to carpets, which, iflong exposed 
to it, will get blown into strips in a few years by the 
current of air through the open spaces; while tho 
sharp edges of the planks, in conjunction with the 
feet of the inmates, also help to cut them into ribbons, 
Floors that are much shrunk ought to be taken up 
and new laid; but as you will not care to do that, 
you may stop out the current of air by covering the 
floor with the thick paper that is manufactured for 
the purpose, as is now commonly done, before laying 
down the carpet. Where the edge of a plank sticks 
up, it is easily levelled by the use of the smoothing- 
lane. 
. English windows are but rarely what they should 
be. We pay comparatively little attention to them 
during summer, when a moderate draught is rather 
welcome than otherwise, but with the first advent of 
cold weather we are ready enough in finding out 
their defects. The best cure for draughty windows is 
the double sash, but that is out of the question with 
ordinary householders. The next best thing is the 
beading edged with vulcanised india-rubber, a lato 
invention, which is sold by measure, so that it may 
be procured in any lengths; when the beading is 
properly fastened to the bottom of the sash, tho 
india-rubber edging presses with its own elasticity 
on the sill, and most satisfactorily shuts out the 
draught. But this remedy is not applicable to tho 
sides or to the divisions between the upper and lower 
sashes, the leakage of which, we fear, is but partially 
obviated by the use of wedges, sand-bags, and other 
devices to which families are driven in the endeavour 
to keep out the wintry winds. A huge nuisance, of 
which we are all victims at times, is the breaking of 
the sash-line, without which the window cannot be 
raised. When this happens we, most of us, send 
immediately for the carpenter’s man. ‘There is no 
reason, however, why a man who is handy with 
tools, and is fond of using them, may not re-hang the 
sash himself. All that he has to do is to remove tho 
bead at the side, and draw out that side of the sash 
that wants the line. Then the parting slip which 
separates the sashes must be removed. Next tho 
pocket-slip (which is a small slip of wood in the sido 
of the frame in which the sash slides up and down) 
must be taken out, and the weight, with part of the 
broken cord attached to it, withdrawn from the well 
of the sash-frame. Then take off the broken line 
from the weight, and also from the sash. Then take 
the ‘“‘mouse” (a small plummet of lead bent toa 
semicircular shape, and attached to a yard or two of 
twine) and drop it over the pulley-wheel of the sash- 
frame. ‘Tic the tail of the mouse to the new line, and 
pull that over the pulley-wheel until it appears at the 
pocket-hole. Fasten the weight to the end of the 
line, and put it again through the pocket-hole into 
the well. Then nail the new line in the place of the 
old one with a couple of inch-long clout nails. Care 
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must of course be taken to have the new cord of the 
right length. The sash will return almost of itself 
to its right place when the parting-slip has been 
readjusted, and then, with the replacement of the 
side bead, the affair is finished. We do not, be it 
understood, recommend the tyro to make his first 
experiment in this matter upon a large and heavy 
sash weighted with plate-glass ; and perhaps it might 
be as well for him to see it done once (he will be 
sure to have the opportunity) before he attempts it 
at all. Though long in description, the job is easily 
done, and very often occupies but a few minutes of 
the workman’s time. 

In the case of broken window-panes, any one with 
average ingenuity who is so inclined may dispense 
with the services of the glazier. He will need a 
diamond to cut the glass to the right size, and a 
couple of knives—a hacking-knife and a putty-knife 
—to remove the broken pane and the old putty, and 
to replace them by new. This operation is so simple 
that it is constantly done in farm-houses and country 
places by persons who have been compelled by cir- 
cumstances to find out the way of doing it for 
themselves. 

Independent of what has to be done in a house by 
the prompt use of tools, there is a good deal of 
minute and trifling repairing, and prevention of the 
necessity for repairing, that may be accomplished by 
the timely use of the glue-pot. There are a round 
number of patent cements continually puffed in the 
newspapers as being fitted for every conceivable 
purpose to which cement can be applied. Some of 
them, doubtless, are useful at times for mending 
fractured glass, china, and earthenware, though 
none of them are better even for these purposes 
than white of egg and flour mixed to the consistency 
of thickish cream; but in all cases where wood- 
work has to be joined, there is nothing preferable to 
good glue of a medium consistency, and used hot. 
In glueing things together, remember that they 
should be brought into closest contact, and that no 
superfluous glue be used. As a rule, when tho 
surfaces to be joined fit perfectly, the less glue the 
firmer and more durable the junction. Furniture- 
makers are apt to pay too little attention to the 
glueing processes, and the consequence is that chairs, 
tables, cabinets, ete., get loose and rickety in a short 
time. The only remedy in such cases is to separate 
the loose parts entirely, and join them together 
afresh. It is sometimes an annoying business, but 
there is not much difficulty in it, and it may be done 
almost as well by an amateur hand as by one trained 
in the workshop. The gluoc-pot should be kept in 


good order, free from dust, dirt, and accumulation of 
scum. 


Among the many annoyances to which house- 
keepers are subject, there is the escape of foul 
air from the drains, which not unfrequently run 


from back to front. This should never, on any 
account, be neglected, but must be stopped at once. 
It will often be found to arise from the use of brick 
instead of pipe drains, which latter should be sub- 
stituted for the former. If this cannot be done at 
once, the leakages should be sought out and efficiently 
stopped by the use of cement with such materials, 
slate, glass, stone, etc., as are best adapted to cover 
the vents. In like manner rat and mouse-holes in 
closets and cupboards may be effectually stopped. 
Another nuisance is the escape of gas, which will 
not only poison the atmosphere but endanger the 





building, if neglected. In searching for the defectivo 
places care must be taken to thoroughly ventilate 
the apartments before applying a light to tho sus- 
pected spots; otherwise a blow-up is pretty suro to 
ensue. When the gas escapes from an exposed iron 
or copper pipe, it is sometimes lighted at the escapo, 
and allowed to burn harmlessly in preference to 
incurring the inconvenience that would arise in a 
largo establishment from turning off the gas at tho 
metre. We need hardly say that in all such cases 
the gas-fitter should be called in at once. Perhaps 
as great a nuisance as any to which Londoners aro 
exposed is the bursting of water-pipes in the severo 
frosts of winter, and the frightful flooding of tho 
lower offices by the sudden rush of water. This 
flooding too, however, may be put to as sudden a 
stop by beating the leaden pipe flat by a series of 
vigorous blows with a mallet, and extending tho 
flattening to the length of three or four fect. 
The cost of a few feet of piping is nothing com- 
pared to the possible amount of suffering a flood 
might occasion, and the sum total of a doctor’s bill 
incurred for the treatment of coughs, colds, chills, 
rheumatisms, etc. 

The hanging of pictures and other ornaments on 
walls is not always done as it should be. When 
such things are hung on nails, it is well to remember 
that nothing heavy can be safely hung on walls of 
lath and plaster unless the nails be driven into tho 
joists. When pictures are hung by a cord or ribbon 
on a nail the shaft of the nail should be smooth and 
cylindrical, as brass-headed nails always are; if the 
nail have a square shaft, no matter how tough the 
cord is, it will surely be cut in two sooner or later, 
and though that may not happen for years it may 
happen in a month or less. In hanging a picture on 
a nail, the cord or the ricg by which it is suspended 
should be touching the wall; if it stands away tho 
force of the suspended weight is multiplied in tho 
ratio of its distance from the wall. Many an ad- 
mirable work of art and industry has come to ruin 
through inattention to or ignorance of this very 
familiar fact. 

The carpeting of rooms is needlessly expensive, 
owing to the prevailing fashion of fitting the carpet 
exactly to the entire area of the floor. In a year or 
two the parts much trodden on are worn shabby, 
while the parts protected by the furniture remain 
almost as bright and new as when first laid down. 
Among no other people does this absurdity prevail so 
generally as with us. You see in a French chateau, 
or in an Italian or Spanish palace, carpets made to 
cover only thoso parts of the floor where they aro 
wanted—that is, the central part in summer time, 
and near the stove in cold weather. These carpets, 
being squares or parallelograms, can be changed in 
position, so as to subject all their parts in turn to 
the friction of the foot, by which the whole surfaco 
becomes equally worn, and they look tolerably well 
to the last. It is a mistake to cover the entire floors 
of sleeping-rooms with thick carpeting ; if that is done, 
the carpets should be frequently taken up, beaten, 
and well aired; a better plan is to leave a space of 
some half-yard next the walls uncovered, as also tho 
floor beneath the bed. Of carpets, the best are the 
cheapest in the end, and the same may be said as to 
mats; the street-door mat should be of india-rubber, 
and it should be sunk in the floor, in which position 
it will last much much longer than if left loose on 
the floor. 
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In somo houses the roof is a frequent source of 
annoyance, especially when there is a continuance of 
rainy or snowy weather. It is well to take a look at 
the roof now and then, in order to guard against 
scrious mischief. Slight faults, such asthe breaking 
or shifting of a tile or two, are easily remedied, and 
timely attention to them may prevent much incon- 
venience and expense. Lead and zine roofs, though 
they last a long time, will get honeycombed by the 
action of heat, cold, and moisture, and the rain- 
water consequently percolates through to the attic 
rooms. A man who is used to help himself will not 
bo in a hurry to send for the plumber at the first 
alarm. The mischief will, on examination, often be 
found limited to a small portion of the metal surface, 
and may be remedied, if not permanently, yet for a 
considerable period, by painting the defective part 
over thickly with white-lead, then pressing a piece of 
canvas upon the white-lead while it is wet, and cover- 
ing that also with a thick coating of the paint, using 
only boiled or drying oil as a vehicle. Such a 
plaister, as we know by experience, will success- 
fully resist the weather assaults of soveral seasons. 

A word or two in conclusion on domestic painting 
and white-washing. The painting of the wood-work 
of garden-fences, tool-houses, hen-houses, trellises, 
out-offices, etc., is an operation of no difficulty 
whatever, and of comparatively small expense. 
Paint of all colours may bo bought at the colour- 
shops ready mixed to the right consistency, and the 
knack of applying it effectually is rapidly acquired. 
‘When wood-work has not been painted before, it is 
necessary to prime it first by stopping the knots and 
defective parts with red lead; if it has been painted 
before, the only preparation needed for repainting is 
a brisk rubbing down with pumice-stone. After 
that, two coats of paint will form a tolerably fair 
protection against the weather, though three coats 
will be better. In white-washing, the first part of the 
process is that of cleansing thoroughly the surface 
to which the wash has to be applied. This is done 
by means of a long-haired flat brush, with which the 
surface is in a manner sluiced rather than scrubbed, 
until the water comes away pretty clean. The white- 
wash may be then applied with a similar or the same 
brush, the wall or ceiling being gone over repeatedly 
and thoroughly, leaving no part of the surface un- 
covered. A neat hand will accomplish this without 
much slopping and slobbering, if he take care not to 
load the brush with too much of the wash at a time. 
White-wash is made by dissolving three or four balls 
of common whiting in a pail of water, to which 
must be added a small handful of size, the mixture 
being well stixred ; both of these ingredients may be 
bought for a trifle at the oil and colour-shop. ‘The 
white of pure whiting is bright and rather dazzling, 
and is very readily soiled by dust and smoke: for 
this reason it is sometimes advisable to subdue the 
brightness by the addition of a small quantity of 
lampblack, or ochre, or umber, or blue, or any other 
tint that may be preferred. 

We commend the above hints to the attention of 
the industrious and the economical who have no 
objection, when they want a thing done, to do it 
themselves, if they do but know how. It is no light 
matter to escape the bother as well as the expense of 
workmen in the house. There is always a satisfaction 
in feeling that things about us, and especially things 
belonging to us, are right and tight, in a sound and 
serviceable condition, and we shall be glad if what 





we have here set down may tend in some degreg 
to make such satisfaction general. 


THE DATE OF EASTER. 


N a short note on “the date of Easter” (‘ Leisuro 
Hour” for April, 1876) we gave a few brief ex- 
planations of the cause of the apparent failure of tho 
rule for finding Easter Day, as given in the Praycr- 
book. The subject has afforded considerable interest 
to many, and having received several inquiries for 
further explanation, we have much pleasure in 
adding a few additional notes. It may be at onco 
remarked that the Easter Day of 1876 is correctly 
inserted in our almanacks as occurring on April 16th, 
and that the difficulty in the minds of the public has 
arisen from the fact that they have taken the time of 
Paschal full moon from the relative positions of tho 
true or visible sun and moon of the heavens, instead 
of an assumed sun and moon, which move uniformly 
with the average motion of the real bodies. There 
may be really one, two, or even three days between 
the real and assumed or fictitious conjunctions cr 
oppositions of the sun and moon, and this fully 
accounts for all the discrepancy arising from tho 
application of the Prayer-book rule. This fictitious 
new moon is called the calendar moon, and its dato 
primarily depends on the lunar cycle, but is practically 
fixed according to the epact, or the age of the moon 
on the Ist of January. If our readers will refer to 
the late Professor de Morgan’s “ Book of Alma- 
nacks,” they will find in it a table from which, taking 
the epact as the argument, the date of the calendar 
moon may readily be found. We have this book 
before us while we write. 

Referring to any ordinary almanack, we shall 
find the epact for 1876 is 4, and with the assistance 
of De Morgan’s table we shall at once ascertain that 
the date of the calendar new moon for that year is 
March 27th. Now it must be considered that in 
chronological investigations all the day on which new 
moon is supposed to take place, even if it is only a 
a second before midnight, is called the first day of 
the moon ; all the day after is the second day, and s0 
on. Therefore, in the present year, the fourteenth 
day after March 27th (which must be counted as tho 
first day) is Sunday, April 9th, on which the calendar 
full moon occurs, and consequently Easter Day falls 
on the following Sunday, April 16th. — 

Why it is preferable to adopt a fictitious or average 
moon rather than the true moon of the heavens we 
have no need to consider at present, as a very good 
illustration of the effects of using the true sun and 
moon was given in our previous note. It may be 
remarked, however, that this apparent failure of the 
Prayer-book rule is of periodical occurrence, and in 
1818 and 1845 some unfavourable, but erroneous, 
criticisms were made on the accuracy of the 
almanack-makers. ‘These criticisms would probably 
never have been written had a note been appended 
to the Prayer-book rule, explaining that the calendar 
moon, and not the real moon of the heavens, regu- 
lates practically the date of Easter. As the rule now 
stands, which is strictly according to the Act ol 
Parliament, it substitutes the day of full moon for 
the fourteenth day after the calendar new moon, and 
the moon of the heavens for the calendar moon. 
Hence the sole cause of those occasional anomaies 
that periodically occur to puzzle all interested im 
such matters, and who consider a rule ought to be a 
rule, and should have no exceptions. E. D. 
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Parictices. 


CARLYLE ON VivisEcTIoN.—At a meeting held in Chelsea, 
London, the Rev. G. W. Weldon read the following extracts 
from a letter dictated by Mr. Carlyle to his niece, Miss Mary 
Carlyle Aitken, on vivisection :—‘‘ Mr. Carlyle bids me say that 
ever since he was a boy, when he read the accounts of Majendie’s 
atrocities, he has never thought of the practice of vivisecting 
animals but with horror. He believes the report about the 
good results said to be obtained from the practice of vivisection 
to be immensely exaggerated. Even supposing the good results 
to be much greater than Mr. Carlyle believes they are, and 
apart too from the shocking pain inflicted on helpless animals, 
he would still think the practice so brutalising to the operator 
that he would earnestly wish the law on the subject to be 
altered, so as to make vivisection, when practised by private 
individuals, an indictable offence.” 


Harvey Istanp Group, Sourm Paciric.—The Rev. W. 
Wyatt Gill, who has been for two years in England, after 
twenty-seven years of labour, gives most encouraging reports of 
the results of missionary work in the South Sea Islands, with 
which he was best acquainted. The ground had scarcely been 
touched when he and his brethren commenced their labours, but 
cannibalism, and every horror of heathenism, reigned supreme. 
As the result of their efforts, under God, the people had become 
both Christianised and civilised to a marked extent. Out of a 
population of 2,200 he had 600 in attendance at a five o’clock 
prayer-meeting on Sunday morning. The wife had been ele- 
vated from the drudge to the helpmeet ; the Sabbath was duly 
observed; schools were well attended; native catechists at 
work. The language had been written, and the Bible translated 
into fourteen different dialects. The native customs, dress, and 
habits were gradually changing, where better knowledge and 
morality commended change. The human heart, whether under 
the guise of civilisation or heathenism, needs the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to renew and sanctify it. Christianity first, said the lec- 
turer, and not as some say, civilisation first and the Gospel 
afterwards. ‘* Strange,” said he, ‘‘ that the heathen should be 
giving up their idols, and that when I come to my old country 
I should find many fostering Popish idolatry.” Priestcraft 1s 
the same all the world over, and many of the explanations given 
by the cannibals’ priest were the same in substance as those arro- 
gated nearer home. 


Jewish Custom or Srerpy Buriat.—The Jews usually 
bury their dead within twenty-four hours after decease. Nume- 
rous Jews, in sanctioning hasty burials, act under the impres- 
sion that they are thereby obeying some specific law. In this 
they are not correct, as Dr. Adler, the chief rabbi, demonstrates. 
With a view to prevent the possibility of a premature interment 
taking place, Dr. Adler suggests that no burial be allowed 
unless the sexton be in possession of the usual certificate of 
death from a qualified medical practitioner. Dr. Adler further 
suggests that a mortuary should be established in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the quarter in which the Jewish poor reside. 
It appears that from mistaken religious impulses persons who 
have died at six o’clock on Friday have been buried before the 
coming in of the Sabbath, that is, about half-past seven the 
same day. One witness stated that he had observed ‘‘ corpses ” 
move hands and feet, and that he had seen bodies buried while 
still warm. The Council of the United Synagogue in London 
have issued the following recommendations :—‘‘ Persons follow- 
ing the avocations of ‘watchers’ should receive some instruc- 
tion as to the tests of death ; no body should be interred unless 
a medical man has seen it and certified that death has taken 
place ; and that mortuaries be established for the benefit of the 
poor.” 


Uz, tne Eastern Havran.—The land of Uz was nearly 
co-extensive with Eastern Hauran (the region lying due east 
from Bashan), once a rich and fertile country, but now the 
paradise of the Redouins, who in the course of ages of misrule 
ave reduced it to a wilderness. This is now generally regarded 
as the true home of Job. It is recognised by ancient and local 
tradition : a monastery there is called Deir Eyoub—i.e., the 
convent of Job ; and it agrees with the indications of locality 
and customs which occur in the book. . . . . <A wealthy 
chieftain in that district might combine the free, frank habits 
of an Arabian sheikh with much of the culture of the cities in 
the vicinity, which in the earliest ages were remarkable for 








civilisation : the caravans which passed regularly through the 
adjoining district would extend his view to remote countries, 
and bring an inquiring mind within reach of the marvellous 
results of Egyptian culture, which are evidently familiar to the 
writer, and to those whose acts and words he records. Job's 
wealth was not that of a mere dweller in the wilderness. His 
residence was stationary, he must have had rich pastures for his 
sheep, and a vast extent of arable land. At present the wealth 
of a Hauranite is estimated by the number of feddans (a space 
that can be tilled by two yoke of oxen) he can plough ; five 
yoke of oxen imply station and opulence, the possessor of 500 
yoke would be a great prince. The absence of horses should be 
noticed ; it proves that Job was not a marauder: horses were 
then used exclusively for war. It is important to observe that 
the ploughing (ch. i. 14) determines very precisely the scason 
of the transaction. In the Hauran this takes place in January. 
This may account for the many frequent allusions to wintry 
weather—cold, snow, ice, swollen streams, and violent storms— 
which occur throughout the book; a coincidence which has 
strangely escaped the notice of commentators. It is also to be 
remarked that all the oxen were at the same time in one dis- 
trict: this, too, is curiously confirmed by the present custom of 
the Hauran: in order to protect themselves from marauders 
the inhabitants plough the lands in succession, bringing all 
their oxen, with their guards, into the same district. 


A GENTLE PresENcE Gone.—Darling Annie was loved by 
us all. She was a sweet child; her face was beautifully mild 
and peaceful. She had the most gentle, playful, peaceful, 
innocent manners, with feelings singularly deep and strong for 
her age. Her sensibility was painful in its acuteness, Sho 
was like a delightful presence— 


** An image gay, 
A thing to startle and waylay.” 


She was a sunbeam that gladdened our path, and we were 
scarcely conscious of how lovely and how evanescent a thing it 
was until it disappeared. Her innocent laugh is still in my 
ears. Dead! Oh, what a mystery! It was only when, two 
hours after her death, I knelt at my old chair, and cried to 
Jesus, that I felt myself human once more, and as I gave vent 
to a flood of tears, the ice that for months had chilled my soul 
was melted ; I felt again. I look back upon the weck she lay 
with us with a sort of solemn joy. It wasaholy week. The 
blessing of God seemed upon the house.—JZemoirs of Norman 
Macleod, D.D. 


Tue Tosacco TrapE or Brisror.—In 1730, the principal 
importers of tobacco into Bristol had all been residents in Vir- 
ginia, and at the time when the country grew too much tobacco 
the planters resolved to destroy all growing plants. Many did 
so, first destroying their own and then cutting up the plants of 
their neighbours. This was adjudged sedition and felony, and 
some were condemned to be hanged—a summary mode of deal- 
ing with any trade restrictions or interference with neighbours 
which would not find favour in the present day. The wages of 
seamen were partly paid in tobacco about 1720. Carew had for 
the run home £15, 15 gallons of rum, 10 1b. of sugar, 10 lb. of 
tobacco, and 10 pipes. ‘There are now in Bristol seven manu- 
facturers of tobacco and two of cigars. The principal articles 
made by them are cut tobacco, viz., shag, bird’s-eye, fine 
returns, and the various kinds of smoking mixtures, whose 
names are legion ; roll tobacco and snuffs of various kinds, Cut 
tobacco may be divided into two kinds, shag and bird’s-eye. 
The method employed in making shag is simple. The leaves of 
the raw tobacco are first carefully selected or sorted ; they are 
then wetted, and in some cases steamed also, to render them 
soft and manageable. The stalk is then carefully stripped off 
from the leaf by the nimble fingers of girls and women, and 
after lying by for a few hours, or perhaps a day and night, it 
becomes soft and in proper condition to be transferred to the 
eutting-machine, which cannot be described better than by 
calling it a highly-finished and powerful chaff-cutter, the leaf 
tobacco being filled in from behind, pressed down into a com- 
pact mass by weighted levers, worked gradually forward by a 
series of screws and rollers, until it appears under the blade of 
the knife, which by its rapid action cuts it up into long and 
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silky threads. Birds-eye is made in the same way—the only 
difference being in the kind of leaf used, and in the fact of the 
stalk being allowed to remain, instead of, as in shag, being 
stripped out of the leaf. In this stage the tobacco would be 
unfit for use, being elose, sticky, and wet; and it is therefore 
placed on a kot stove, until, in the judgment of the stover, it is 
in fit condition for the final process of finishing. This is done 
by hand, and simply consists of picking and cleaning and lay- 
ing it out to cool. In some manufactories the cooling is done 
by a pan and blower, but this is only done where great rapidit 
is required. In the manufacture of snuff, the variety of deli- 
cately-mixed scents imparted are carefully kept and zealously 
preserved trade sccrets. 


Lorp MAcAuLay ON Haypon.—Read Haydon’s memoirs. 
Haydon was exactly the vulgar idea of aman of genius. He 
had all the morbid peculiarities which are supposed by fools to 
belong to intellectual superiority—eccentricity, jealousy, caprice, 
infinite disdain for other men—yet he was as poor, common- 
place a creature as any in the world. He painted signs, and 
gave himself more airs than if he had painted the cartoons. 
Whether you struck him or stroked him, starved him 
or fed him, he snapped at your hand in just the same way. He 
would beg you in pitecus accents to buy an acre and a half of 
canvas that he had sprilel. Some good-natured lord asks the 
price. Haydon demands a hundred guineas. His lordship 
gives the money out of mere charity, and is rewarded by some 
such entry as this in Haydon’s journal: ‘*A hundred guineas, 
and for such a work! I expected that, for very shame, he 
would have made it a thousand. But he is a mean, sordid 
wretch.” Jn the meantime the purchaser is looking out for the 
most retired spot in his house to hide the large daub which he 
has bought for ten times its value out of mere compassion. — 
Life and Memoirs of Macaulay. 


Rerorm Britt Desate.—The volumes of Lord Macaulay's 
** Life and Letters” contain a notice of the memorable division 
in the House of Commons when the second reading of the first 
Reform Bill was carried by a majority of one. Lord Macaulay, 
in a letter to his lifelong friend Thomas Flower Ellis, gives a 
description which even yet can hardly be read without a thrill : 
—‘*The Ayes and Noes were like two volleys of cannon from 
opposite sides of a field of battle. When the opposition went 


out into the lobby, an operation which took up twenty minutes 
or more, we spread ourselves over the benches on both sides of 
the House, for there were many of us who had not been able to 


find a seat during the evening. When the doors were shut we 
began to speculate on our numbers. Everybody was desponding. 
* We have Jost it ; we are only two hundred and eighty at most. 
I do not think we are two hundred and fifty. They are three 
hundred, Alderman Thompson has counted them; he says 
there are two hundred and ninety-nine.’ This was the talk on 
our benches. I wonder that men who have been long in Parlia- 
ment do not acquire a better coup d'wil for numbers, The 
House, when only the Ayes were in it, looked to me a very fair 
House—much fuller than it generally is even on debates of con- 
siderable interest. I had no hope, however, of three hundred. 
As the tellers passed along our lowest row on the left-hand side 
the interest was insupportable—two hundred and ninety-one— 
two hundred and ninety-two—we were all standing up and 
stretching forward, telling with the tellers. At three hundred 
there was a short cry of joy—at three hundred and two another 
—suppressed, however, in a moment, for we did not yet know 
what the hostile force might be. We knew, however, that we 
could not be severely beaten. The doors were thrown open, and 
in they came. Each of them, as he entered, brought some dif- 
ferent report of their numbers. It must have been impossible, 
as you may conceive, in the lobby, crowded as they were, to 
form any exact estimate. First, we heard that there were three 
hundred and three ; then that number rose to three hundred 
and ten ; then went down to three hundred and seven. Alex- 
ander Barry told me that he had counted, and that they were 
three hundred and four. We were all breathless with anxiety, 
when Charles Wood, who stood near the door, jumped up on a 
bench, and cried out, ‘ They are only three hundred and one!’ 
We set up a shout that you might have heard to Charing Cross, 
waving our hats, stamping against the floor, and clapping our 
hands. The tellers scarcely got through the crowd, for the 
house was thronged up to the table, and all the floor was fluc- 
tuating with heads like the pit of a theatre. But you might 
have heayd a pin drop as Duncannon read the numbers. Then 
again the shouts broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could 
scarcely refrain. We shook hands, and clapped each other on 
the back, and went out laughing, crying, and huzzaing into the 
lobby. And no sooner were the outer doors opened than another 
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sho ut answered that within the house. All the passages and 
the stairs into the waiting-rooms were thronged by people who 
had waited till four in the morning to know the issue. We 
passed through a narrow lane between two thick masses of them, 
and all the way down they were shouting and waving their hats, 
till we got into the open air. I called a cabriolet, and the first 
thing the driver asked was, ‘Is the Bill carried?’ ‘ Yes, Ly 
one.’ ‘Thank God for it, sir!’” 


Nracara.—The ‘‘ New York Herald ” states that the tempest 
which raged in the neighbourhood of Buffalo and Toronto on 
the 10th and 11th of March last effected a most remarkable 
change in the appearance of the Falls of Niagara. For tivo 
days the Falls presented a most re.narkable sight. The large 
rocks at the foot of the Falls upon the American side, which 
are generally covered with water to the depth of fifteen or 
twenty feet, were laid bare, and Glassbrook, a guide whose 
name will be familiar to most of those who have visited Niagara 
during the last thirty years, asserted that he could have walked 
from the entrance te the ‘‘Shadow of the Rock ” to the ‘Cave 
of the Winds,” opposite to the American Falls. Between Goat 
Island and Prospect Park, below the suspension bridge, where 
the current generally runs at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
the water was blown back towards the Falls with such force 
by the wind that the stream might have been crossed on horse- 
back. But the great Horseshoe Fall, on the Canada side, was 
the most affected by the storm, for it lost more than two-thirds 
of its immense volume of water, and was reduced to the propor: 
tions of a mill-stream. Above Table Rock, and as far as Street's 
Island, the stream was, for more than four hundred feet, almost 
dry, and several people crossed from the American to the 
Canadian shore without wetting their feet. 


Tom Parne’s Enp.—It is well known that the end of the 
notorious infidel, Tom Paine, was a wretched one, several 
accounts of it having appeared near the time. It seems that 
some infidels of the present day, unaware of the authenticated 
reports, have denied the truth of the statement. We find the 
following in a recent number of the ‘*‘ New York Observer :”— 
‘*A writer in one of the daily papers said of Paine’s habits: 
‘The stories of his drunkenness and licentiousness are the 
wicked invention of the clergy whose path he has dared to cross, 
and who only refrain from ay the abominable cruelties 
of past ages upon those who differ from them, not because of 
want of will, but because their strength is shorn.’ The Rev, 

Wickham, pb.p., replies to this statement as follows: 
‘The writer of this communication was, more than fifty years 
ago, a resident of New Rochelle, N. Y., where the body of Paine 
was buried. His grave was in one corner of a farm, which, 
having been confiscated as the property of a Tory during the 
Revolutionary War, had been presented to Paine by the State 
of New York for his patriotic service in aid of the Revolution, 
A monument, erected by friendly hands, marked the place of 
burial, His bones had not then been removed, as they after 
wards were, to England, for no good object on the part of those 
who, under cover of the night, disinterred, boxed, and carried 
them away. On this farm he spent his latter days with a soli- 
tary female attendant. I have heard the physician who visited 
him describe the condition in which he was accustomed to find 
his patient, and to which his vicious habits, and especially his 
habitual drunkenness, had reduced him. This he represented 
as revolting to his sensibilities, making even his necessary calls 
to prescribe for his relief exceedingly unwelcome and repulsive. 
This physician was an estecmed elder in the church of which I 
was at that time pastor, highly regarded not only for skill in 
his profession, but as a man of sound judgment and unimpeach- 
able veracity. He has been dead many years. But the name 
of Matson Smith, m.p., is still held in honoured remembrance 
by all who knew him.’” 


Pews Let on Sotp.—The possession and conveyancing of 
pews as private property is not confined to parochial churches, 
but used to be common also in Nonconformist places of worship. 
Dr. Stoughton, in his “Ecclesiastical History” (vol. v., The 
Church of the Revolution), gives examples, such as the meetiug- 
house at Warminster, which was ‘‘ built partly by subscription 
and partly by #he sale of pews and seats, which became the 
property of the purchasers, and were accordingly sold and 
bequeathed.” In America the annual letting of pews and 
sittings is sometimes done by public auction, asin the notorious 
instance of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s church, at Brookly”. 
In England this scandal is not known, but the graduated scale 
of prices in fashionable or popular chapels is much akin to tuo 
viva voce competition of an auction. In many parish churches 
certain pews form part of the property of the landowners of 
ratepayers of the parish. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Universal Geography. His series, Mathe- | “OR SCI7OOL, NURSERY, AND COTTAGE WALLE. 


matical, Physical, and Political By the Rev. Thomas Natural Histo ory Pictures, <A Series of ‘Twenty- 
MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Revised and rs it down to four Pictures, beautifully prin od in O11 Cole 
the present time by KeEiti JOHNSTON, F.R.G.s. Crown drawine 3 by HARRISON Were, With Deseriotive i eer 
_ 8vo. 7s. cloth boards, oress, i rze Type. Each on a Sheet of stout paper, 
The Exodus and the Wanderings rs h siz ry 8 lene ent suited for Schools and 
Wilderness. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHE!} M, author o 2d, each. 
“The World before the Flood,” ‘*The Temple,” et Also, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6:2, cloth boards. 


aftey 
aite 


einiad on C ‘ardbo ard and Varn’ 
and Tap efor hanging. Sd. each. 
. : . xP O99 yr, i Sets velve Pictures each, in Wrappers, on 
Heart Service ; or, St. Hilary’s Workman’s Home. C Paras moa’ i = lve I ee hs uppers, end , 
See ren sa og Mounted on Rollers with cord. 2s. 6d. each set. 
By the Author of ‘* Dick’s Strength,” cte. With illustra- rege eee — 


tions. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. A HANDSOME ILLUMINATED CARD FOR 
Lights of the World; or, Illustrations of Character . FRAMING. - 

crawn from the Records of Christian Life. By the Rev. Follow after Ch rarity. (t Cor. xii. 

JouN STOUGHTON, D.D., author of ** Homes and Haunts A beautifully chas . Flor al Design, in the best style 

of Luther,” etc. New Edition, in Crown Svo. 2s. Cc Recs Asem by Messrs. KIDDLE & CouctimAan. 

cloth boards ; 3s. with gilt edges. Ona « Royal Cardboard. i 


shed, with Eyelcts 





Gd. 
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HOLIDAY { iG FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


True Tales about India:- its Native Princes and British | Beauties and Wonders of V 
Rulers. By S. J. BALLARD, of Mangalore. With numerous Illus- in Parks, Gardens, etc. Ilustra 
trations. Crown &vo. Po cloth boards. 

B The Natural His story Scrap-Book. With large Engravings 
by the best Artists, and Descriptive Letterpress. In Two Parts. aap ’ 
Imperial oblong 8vo. Each Part 2s. in Coloured Cover. Complete | Young Botanist. Profuscly Illustrated. Royal 16mo. 
in cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. ¢, cloth boards. 

Picture Gallery of the Nations. Well Illustrated. 65. | s , Hollow. 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. } Lnonds- op as; Ga ¥ 
= Rays from the East ; or, Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. | in Cena & Gee al 
Illustrated. 6s. h andsomely bound, gilt edges. Boe Pree rof “Ji si : “Fie 
Author 0 essicas Kirst 
Golden Sayings for the Young. With Fine Engravings. | Pie ; 
ImperialSvo. 4s. extra cloth, gilt edges. | Captain Cook: 
W. II. Kincst1 

Bede’s Charity. By the Author of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer.” | 
Engravings. Crown Svo. 4s. cloth, gilt edzes. 

Vivian and fis Friends; or, Two Hundred Years 
3y G. E. SancentT. With Engravings. 3s. 6¢. cloth, gilt. 

Animal Life in Europe. With Coloured Engraving 
Demy gto, 3s. 6d. with engraved cover ; orin cloth boards, 5s. 

Janet Darney’s'Story. A Tale of Fisher Life in Chale 
Bay. By Saran a 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 

Glaucia, the Greek Slave. By the Author of “Faithful, 
but not Famous,” etc. Illustrations. 3s. 62. cloth, 

Old Schoolfellows, and what became of them. m- } Or f the Mouth of the Lion; or, th weh in the 

gravings. 3s. 6:2. cloth, gilt. ‘atac Es > Auth f **Giancia,” } 

The Nearest Neighbour, and other Stories. B 
Browne. With Illustrations. 2s. cloth boards. ‘ ! lors Story. By Georce J 

Frances Leslie. By. Miss Brckrxsteru. {ngravines. | | llustrations, Crown fvo. as. 6 
2s. 6d. cloth boards ; or 3s. with gilt edges 

The Poor a and _ his 

Grorce E.’Sa 
Jncle Ned’s Stor 
Feap. Svo. 28 


Ago. 


gilt. 


istratious. 


y FRANCES 


Crook 
GENT. With Illustrations S th. 
oD) ries of me Tropics. With Engravines 
th aa ae e 
ee : y Real Hero. By the Author of 
ity Sparrows, and who cared for them. By Rui | ‘Tales of the hern Seas,” etc. With Illustrations. Feap. &vo. 
Lynn. Feap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
1¢ Grafton Family, and other Tales. ByG. E. Sarcent. | 
With Illustrations. 2s. cloth; or 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. 
ittle. Wa avie, the TF oundling of Glenderg. Engraving 
-Svo. 2s. cloth boards; or 2s. 62, gilt. 
street. By the Author of ‘*Jessica’s First Prayer,’ 
—. 2s. cloth boards; or 2s. 6d. gilt. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS— 


The Hill Farms (continued). By the_Author of ‘ Christie 
Redfern’s Troubles.” (With Engravings.) 


Sabbath Round the World. (With Frontispiece.) 
The late Dr. G. H. Davis. (With Portrait.) 


The Jews in their Present Position. By the Rev. Dr. 
A. Moopy STUART. 


Welsh Preaching and Welsh Preachers.—vIii1. 
Rev. E, PAxToN Hoop. 


Summer Noon. By the Author of ‘Random Truths.” 
(With Engraving.) 


A Merchant Tailor of New Orleans. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY ; 


By the 





Westminster Abbey.—1x. By the Rev. Dr. STOUGHTON, 

John Ray. 

The Force of Atoms. 

On the Shore. (With Engraving.) 

Visit to the Tomb of Brainerd. 

Pulpit in the Family, 

Sabbath Thoughts. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Religious Record. 

Pages for the Young:—The Adopted Son. 
mamma's Votes. Scripture Exercises, etc. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


(With Engravings.) 
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TOURIST PAPERS IN THE LEISURE HOUR. 


“*The Leisure Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.” —Scotsman. 





A large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to Fugland, Scotland, and other Countries, will be found in the Volumes of the 
LEISURE HOUR. 


WALES AND THE WELSH. By the Editor. 
6d. each, cr the Volume for 1875, 7s. 

A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 
In the Volume for 1869. 


A MIDLAND TOUR: Birmingham, Black Country, Worcester, Warwick, 
etc. In the Volume for 1872. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. Inthe Volume for 1866. 

LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. By the Editor. 
263, price 62. each. 

AMERICA AND ITS PEOPLE, 
1871. 

THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 

ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 


In Parts 283 to 288, 


In Parts 258— 
By the Editor. In the Volume for 


In the Volume for 1863. 
In the Volume for 1864. 








‘ 
THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. Inthe Volume for 186s. 
FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. Inthe Volume for 186g. 
TRIP TO NORWAY FOR £10. In Part 259, price 6d. 


HOLIDAYS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. By the Rev. Harr 
Jones. In Part 247, price 6d. 


BOATING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
price 6@. each. 


CHATSWORTH. In Part 273, price 6d. 


SWITZERLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. Harry Jones. I 
Part 272, price 6. 


MONT ST. MICHEL. By Hessa Stretton. 
PORTSMOUTH. By W.H. G. Kincston. 
TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 


In Parts 260 and 2 


In Part 262, price 64 
In Part 282. 6d. 
In the Volume for 1869. 











BOOKS FOR THE TOURIST AND HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Illustrations by Whymper 
and others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 

**Tn this third edition there are so many additions and improvements that 


this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever.” — 
Standard. 


Italian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. 
cloth elegant. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 
Italy is the theme of a great deal of = writing and fine painting, but the 
plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it 
than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” —7imes. 


Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
ev. S. MANNING, LL.D. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré and 
other eminent artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth eae. 


_ ‘The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the 
highest excellence.” — 7 imes. 


“‘A volume that does credit to the writer and artists employed.”—PalZ 
Mall Gazette. 


‘*Those Holy Fields.” 


By the 


Imperial 8vo. 8s. 


; Palestine Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 


**The author is aided by upwards of a liundred wood engravings, all ad- 
mirably executed from sketches and photographs. His descriptions are 
vivid : he brings us into the paths, among the ruins, and to the temples, the 
very names of which excite the imagination and make us long to visit the 
holy city."—Art Yournal. 


The Land of the Pharaohs, Egypt and Sinai: Illustrated 
by Pen and Pencil. By the Rey. SAMUEI. MANNING, LL.D., author 
of ‘‘Those Holy Fields,” ‘Swiss Pictures,”” etc. Profusely Illus- 
trated with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. 

= Extremely well written, with admirable illustrations.” —Guardian. 
= Full of spirited and highly finished engravings.” —Standard. 

A highly interesting description of Egypt and Sinai.”—Pudiic Opinio, t. 
“No more charming book of its kind is known to us.”—Record. 


| The Homes and Haunts of Luther. 








“‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Leisure Thoughts f 
Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by Noel ey 
Harrison Weir, and other cminent artists. 8vo. 6s. 6¢. cloth board 
gilt edges. 


_ “I never saw anything more gracefu'ly or rightly done—more harm 
niously pleasant in text and illustration.” —Mr. Ruskin. 


Random Truths in Common Things. 


Occasional Pape 
from My Study Chair. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Qi 
Eye,” etc. With numerous Illustrations by cminent arti 
Imperial 16mo. 7s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


“ It seems even better than the ‘ Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”— Mr. Rus 


Oxford and Cambridge: their Colleges, Memories, a 
Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A, late of Christ Chur 
Oxford. Profusely Illustrated by Mr. P. Skelton and other artist 
engraved by Mr. Whymper. _1os. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


, 


** Illustrated by’some remarkably fine woodcuts." — Daily News. | 

“* A book for an elder brother to explain to the listening home circle, 
Paterfamilias himself to trace some of the changes which have been m 
since his day. The illustrations are very well done.”—Grafhic. 


The British Islands: their Physical Geography and Nat 
History. By the Rev. Tuomas MILNER, M.A., author of “3 
History of England,” etc. With Illustrations. New cditi 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth beards. 

“*We know no work of the kind so well done on the whole.” —Liter 

Churchman. 

“A useful book of information and recreation.” —Christian World. 


By the Rev. D 
STouGHTON. With numerous Engravings by Whymper and othe 
Small gto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
“Tt has the advantage of containing in a pleasing shape all the fag 
about Luther likely to interest the general reader.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“** A handsome volume, full of well-executed illustrations.” —Standard. 
“« The engravings are really beautiful.” —Literary Churchman. E 
“The text is fully worthy of the beautiful illustrations.” —Nonconforim 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributers.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi; 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS, ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in tco great numberg 
to be always acknowledged or returned. . 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy: 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periedicals. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weckiy numbers, portfolios, provided | 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. CLoTH | 
Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth hoards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


| 
Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1569, but in | 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. q 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 








REDUCTION OF RATES.—Thce GENERAL POSTAT, UNION has considerably reduecd the Postel Rates to all the | 


Exropean countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 
t 9 > 2 ° I l 





For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunder 
Part. at Home Part, at Home” 
togethor. together. 
Africa, West Coastof . . . + - . - Gde Od.a India (vid Southampton) . . . 6d. Is, 
Ausiralia (vii SouthamptonorS. Francisco) Sd. Is. ler Nr: 6d. 
MO a ae” te fat il cw ce he > Soe 6d, Japan (vid United States) . . . . . 66d. Is, 
ea ae eee 6d. Afadagasear (French packet) . . . . . Is. Is. Gi. 
Beyrout (vii Brindisi or Belgium) .. 3d. Gd. Wee es wk kt we ee Shel Gd. 
Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . 6he 9d.a Malta (vid Southampton). . . . . . 38d. | 6d. 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southn. or Liverpoo!) . Gd.a 9d.a Mexico (vid Southampton). . . . . . Gia) 9d.a 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . 1 . . Od . | Wee sss, se OE 9d. 
Depa Coast Casile . . 6 1 es eRe ‘ New. Prunswick (vid Halifax). . . . . 6d. 9d. 
Gave of Good Tope... «2+ 3s + 25 Se : Newfoundland . a et Vectbae an ee 9a, 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . Sd : New Zealand (vid Southn. or Sank'ranciseo) &d. 1s. 
China (vii United States). 2. . 2. 1. 6d. ; Nove Scotia (vid Halifax) . 2... . Gd. 91. 
Goustamtinople . . 2. «3 5 + of st ele ; | REPO ee orn: | 6. 
aa eee . CUTER Bs ww we ww Ch SL. 
Franceand Algeria. . . . . . . « (le I Ee De oe rn | 2 Gd. 
Gold Coast (British) . . . —_ | 3 PT Stee lk et we 9d. 
eee d. “AS bE in eee Ga. 
Gibraltar . . . se es Se ERGO. .. . 6 6 we wl Uw! Be 6d. 
DE as @ ce os & Fee a , Tasmania {vid Southn. ov San Francisco) 8d. Is, 
eee ee eee , 6.2). Sees 6d. 
Hong Kong (vii Southamptonor U. States) 8d, b West Indies (British) . . 2. - 6d. 91. 
@ signifies atditional to pay on delivery. . 
The rates of postage tu any part not mentioned in this list can-be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Offiee, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanicd by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now Taree WaALFrencs. 

















THE “LEISURE HOUR” LIBRARY. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. in cloth boards; in neat covers, Ir 





. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 8. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCUES. 
. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 9. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rer. Joun 
3. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, STOUGHTON, D.D. 

_A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, including THE to. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES, By Mrs. Prosser. 
FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. 11, THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life. 

. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. By Miss | 12 FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. “By G. E. SARGENT. 
WALSHE. 13) FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 

. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE, 14, ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


7 BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE | 15, THE EXILE’S TRUST, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frances 
GERMAN FATHERLAND. BROWNE. 








LEISURE HOUR OFFICE, 86, PATERNOSTER ROW, and 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE RECALL OF THE GLEANERS. 


(Le Rappel des Glaneuses.) 
















